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ABSTRACT . - . 

Tlie document presents proceedings from the sxxtii in a 
series cf annual national citizenship conf er^ences. Held in 
Washington, D.C. in 1951, the conference served as a Vforuji^ 
effncational, political^ business, religious, labor, civic, 
communications leaders could explore functions' and duties of America'n 
citizenship. The theme of the conference was VP^^^^om in One Morld: 
Today and Tomorrow." Specific concerns of conference speakers 
included reviewing the responsibilities of the United states as 
leader of the |ree world and defining the role of the iJnit^ed States 
in sHaiing the tidey^f comifiunisn^ Speakers stressed the need for 
American citizens to pursue active political cooperation, study of 
political matters, conscientious leadership/ and respect for otlier 
people. Topics discussed include education of the foreign- born for 
citizenship, naturalization ' proceedings and problems, world freedom, 
citizenship in time of crisis, attitudes , of youtl^ "^o^ard citizensiiip, 
the role of -jkhe media in a changing world, and citizens" 
respon.sibility for freedom, at liome and abroad. Speakers included 
President Harry Truman, the.iattorney general of the United States 
Howard HcGrath) , representatives of the National "Education 
Association, Onited States,, senators from O.rjegon (Wayne Morse} and 
Tennessee (Estes Kef auver) , members of the clergy, educator^, media 
representatives, and young people representing the Boy Scouts of 
America, clubs^ the National TMCA, the American Legion, and the 

Onited World Federalists. (DB) 
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SiNCK the inception of the Citizenship Conference in 
rf^ 1946, over .1,000 organizations an4 agencies have 
^ participated. These reach nearly every wholesome ac- 
^ tivity of American life and their membership cmbaccs 
almost the entire 150,000,000 population of our country. 

DEPARTMIiNT'O^ JUSTICfi PRESS RELEASE 
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THIiMEOF' TlilE CONFERENCE 



edom in One iorlil: 
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Ernest 0. Mb'lby, dean. School of Education, New York University ' 
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Ruth S. Montgomery, president, Women's National Press Club 
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Walter E. Myer, director, Civic Education Service 
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, ■ OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, May 17, 1 95 1 

p 

' Chairman o/'Conjerem Committee 
Opens the Sixtt Conjerence ' 

. The opening ^jcneral session of the sixth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, held under the aospices of the National Education Association and the 
, United States Department of Justice, convened at 10:15 o'clock, in the Presi- 
dential Room, Statler Hotel, Washington, D, C„ Miss Corma Mowrey, presi- 
dent, National Education Association, presiding, 

MR.'nVAN E, EVANS (Superintendent of Schools. Winfield, Kansas; Chair- 
* man of the Conference Committee) ; Ladies and gentlemen, if I seem to you 
tb be unduly excited in opening this conference, it is because 1 am, It is an 
honor to me to be able to declare the Sixth National Conference on Citizen- 
ship now open, ; 

It gives me great pleasure to present the chairman of the morning. Tfic 
teachers of America l,avc accorded Miss Mowrey the highest honor they can 
l?estow. Miss Mowrey iu^lassroom teacher in West Virginia. This.year she 
IS serving as president of thjNational Education Associntion, an organization 
of more than half a million bchers ranging all the way from college presi- 
dents up to rural teachers and priii^ary teachers. Miss Corma Mowrey, chai'r- 
man of the program this morning. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN MOWREV; Mr. Chairman, Dr. Harri,s, members of the Depart- 
ment of justice. National Education Association staff members and delegates 
to this Sixth National Conference on Citizenship: ft is my pleasant duty to 
extend to you on behalf of the National Education Association a warm wel^ 
come to the Sixth National Conference on Citizenship, Represented here to- 
day are 600 organizations, all of which have for one of their primary objec- 
tives the preservation of our freedoms, 

Tribute to Colors, Invocation, and 
Anthem Lift Conferees' Hearts 

WHl the conference please stand, place your^ right hand over the heart 
while the colors are advanced by the American Legion National Guard of 
Honor led by Captain Gail T, Judd. Then please remain standing for the 
mvocation to be given by the Reverend Frederick Brown Harris,' Chaphin 
of the United States Senate, and remain standing for ow National Anthem. 

(Advancement of the Colors) 



nil. cniziiNMMP ( ()Nri:i<i:N(.i: 



^ THE REVEREND FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS (Chaplain of UlC United States 
Senate) : Let us lift our hearts in prayer. 

Our Father, God, author of liberty, who hath made and preserved us a 
nation, our fathers^trusM in Thee and were not cOniounded. In Thee we 
trust'. In this high hour we woujd'bow first of ;dl in reverciue, aikjiowlcd^'in^' 
Thee in whom we live and niove and Kavc our being. We eome conscious of 
those lofty and eternal verities that ouflast the strident noises 0/ any day. 'Jlic 
world about us is full of the clamor of the violent, the dark deeds of the ruth- 
less and thfc agony of uncounted hosts of Thy cliildten haunted by nameless 
I dread, and ground in the dust by tyranny. Strengthen us to make our utmost 
N:ontribution^to the healing of all this tangleil tragedy. As beneficiaries of this 
pnvileged land, make us rpore and more prohcient in the art of true citi;;cn- 
ship. Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. To our stricken generation may 
there come peace with l^r, with human dignity vindicated, and social jus- 
tice the canopy of all r^ations of the earth. For Thine is the Jcingdom to Which 
the future belongs, and the power, and the glgry. Amen. 
(National Anthem) 

CHAIRMAN MO^i^REY; We are delighted to have with us the United States 
Army Band with Captain Hugh Curry as leader. A little later we shall again 
hear this very fine band. (Applause) 

I should like to prfsent to you a person who in reality needs no introduc- 
tion to this audience ^nd who has already stood before it. This is the second 
year that Mr. Evan E. Evans, Superintendent of schools in Winfield, Kansas, 
has ^sciyed as chairman of the National Education Association's Citizenship 
Committee. As chairman, first of exhibits of the Citizenship Conference, and 
for the last two years as chairman of the Conference Planning Committee! Mr. 
Evans, with the many activities that are a part of his work, has put the chair- 
manship of this eommiftce first. He has brought to the conference his own 



The Conference // off to a glowing start. Upper left: The Attorney^ General and 
the president of the NEA greet the President and the First Lady of the Land, 
Upper right*: Senator Wayne Morse addresses the opening session. Center*: 
The Attorney General welcomerrhe delegates. Lower left: Delegates from Alaska 
and Hawaii register at the conference—Mr. Kenneth Clem, edi4cational supervisor, 
Terrttortd Department of Education, funeau, and Mr, Frank Drees, director of 
adult education, f^ritorial Department of Education, Honolulu. Lower right: Miss 
Emma Mae Brotze, chairman ^f conference coffee hours, has coffee with Mr, Harry 
Eby of tbe Boy Scouts of America, and Miss foy Alexander, a member of the yotith 
panel 
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M f. staunch supporter of tliis citizenship confcrciuc. He is universally 
knownis^ champipnof'lilimanri^lits, v ■ 
; It 1$ my ^pleasure to present to you the Attorney Geiieral of the United 
Stateyfthe Honorable], Howard McGrath. ' . 

, (The audience arose and applauded, ) ' 



Jbe Attorney General Speaks • 
oltk Viand World Freedom 



n 



THE HONORABLE J. HOWARD jicg'rath {Attorney General of the United 
States).-' Miss Mowrey, Mr. Evans, distinguished guests, distinguished cep- 
, rcsfntativfs and delegates to the National Conference on Citizenship, ladies 
and gentlemen; 

It is indeed .with a good deal, of pleasure that fagain welcomeyou to this 
$kh Annual -National Conference on Citizenship, I know that when you 
return to your respective homes anJJ-ttimmunitie'S and organizations you_ will 
carry back ti^e inspiration and the greater understanding- that come from a.n 
exchange of views on the variods' problems that confront us as citizens of 
out great democracy. I am certain that as a result of these meetings you will 
' be more resolute in your determination not only to promote good citizenship 
in your own community but to stimulate and diffuse knowledge with respect 
to those things that count most toward making good citizens , 

The theme of this year's conference, "Freedom in One World: Today and 
Tomorrow," seems to me to be most timely. Our conferences in the past have 
■ emphasized the citizen's responsibility for freedom' at home. This year's con- 
feronce aptly stresses rfso the citizen's responsibility for freedom all over the 
world, 1 

I have therefore chosen for my topic this morning "The United States and 
World Freedom," because it is evident to all thinking men that world free- 
dom and freedom in the United States have now become interdependent. For 
today communism threatens every nation on earth, eve^ religious faifh, every 
home, every individual. We know now that it is the plan of the pemlin 
to subdue and enslave the entire civilized world if it is possible to do so. 

A- committee of the American Bar Association has very recently made an 
ahaustive and objective study of the true nature of communism, and it has 
concluded that the Communist Party, all over the world, including the 
United States, "is in, fact not a political party as such, but is an integral part 
of a world-wide conspiracy to o;erthrow the democratic governments of the 
world by (orce and violence," [ 



Accordingly, the task before the world today is to find liie'means of com- 
bating this grave danger of communism, eradii^ating it, and thus bringing 
about pcice under interijational law'^'and order. We must attain a world in 
which pcHceful nations may fioiirisli, "unawcd by force from without or th(> 
threat of subversion from.wilhin," , * 

Though we have never desired it, events havt placed our country in a posi- 
tion o( world leadership. As an eminent hi.slorian has recently indicatd, the 
United States has been on the road, to world leadership for at least half a 
century; but it was only during the last decade that die nature and the obliga- 
tions of that leadership have become dear, not oidy. to Americans but to 
people everywhere. We were never ambitious to exercise world influence. We 
did not seek it, we did not want it, and do not want it now; but that does 
not belie the fact that we cannot escape the responsibility that it has brought 
to us even against our wishes. . 

As a world leader, we have a potent part to play in stemming the tide of 
communism and aggression and in halting the peril that faces all mankind on 
a globah'scale, This duty of ours is well expressed to our country in the words 
ofourgreat President when he said; { 

At this critical time in world history, men and women everywhere 
look to our nation for leadership. They know that hope for a better 
life, human freedom, decency, justice, religion-all these things- 
depend upon the vigor with which we lead the free world in its ' 
tight for survival. 

This world leadership necessarily imposes on us many heavy responsi- 
bilities. Our conduct as a democratic nation must be exemplary. What happens 
witWn our own borders now influences the thinking of all humanity. 

The inventive genius of man has drawn us all into one close community. 
The earth has geographically contracted so that all nations have now become 
close neighbors, Liberty on any one spot on this globe cannot be preserved 
unless unremitting efforts arc made to preserve it everywhere else. Isolation- 
ism is no longer possible or even feasible for any society or groupf Aggression 
or abrfdgment of freedom anywhere in organized society is abridgment of 
freedom of all society. Communist expansion in any part of the globe is a 
direct attack upon our own soil, our own government, upon our own very 
lives, Therefore we must contain and defeats this menace wherever it may 
appear. And we must do our part in assuring that future day when all nations 
(an once again live in a spirit of brotherhood. 

A conference such as this is a concrete illustration of the possibility and 
practicability of international brothediood. A year ago 1 told you that a con- 
ference such as this is "the voice of all our People and therefore . . . truly . .'. 
the workshop of democracy," I assert today with equal emphasis that this 
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spice and informality and democratic spirit which have become in truth llic 
very spirit of this conference. Mr. Evans is going to tell ynu bricfljs^f the 
conference purpose, Mr. Evans. (Applause) /' 

Gnlermes Have Grown in Line 

With Recommendations of Participants , 

MR. EVAN I EVANS: Miss Mowrcy, distinguished guests: When the First 
National Conference on Citizenship was called sonfie live7cars ago the com- 
mittees working on the conference had in mind that all the effort being put 
into practicing good citizenship by all the national and state organizations 
might better be coordinated if representatives of those groups could come 
together and' talk i^t the respsibilities of citizenship, about the ways to 
ume those responsibilities, and other things that have 
nship practice. The first conference was not a large, 
iple'who were working on the activities felt fnost 
le who attended were of the opiniQn that the con- 
ference wai(weil doif? and was well worthwhile. The conference has' grown 
<until this coflference promises to be ^ot only the largest of the six that 
have, been lieM, but a better representation of the national and local groups 
than we have ever had before, 

'After the conference is over Saturday night or Sunday or ^^6nday, if as wc 
'go home, we say 'Well, we have had a goo^ conference; we had some grpat 
speeches," and stop there, in the opinion of the members of the joint com- v 
mittee, rfie conference will have been a failure, 1 wish you would note on your 
program on the back pages the great numbers of people who are listed who 
have been parfici|)ating as advisers on tl(e advisory committee. I want you to 
know that those are not just names there, but those are the names of people 
who have made several trips into Washington eactf'year to advise together and 
to talk together about this conference and how it should be run. It is the 
opinion of that group of people that if the conference is to be successful, we 
must 'become so enthusiastic here and so earnest in the responsibilities that we 
as citizens and we as members of organizations must get our organizations to 
assume, that we will go back and do that job. Then, if that happens, the 
conference will have been a success. ' 9 

The conference is organized along the lines that you have recommended, 
you as participants in previous conferences and you^h conferences and y(tith 
who are members of the advisory committee. You asked for more group 
discussions. This year you have more group discussions than -you have ever 
had. You asked for smaller groups so all people could have an opportunity 



to partitipate, and yoi. will find that tlic /;roiip,s'arc smaller than tht) have 
been in the past, In the past we may have liad a little difficulty in iomc of ' 
the physi'cal arrangements of the groups, Those are being taken, care of. If we 
can get from our group discussions and from the gtfieral sessions ways in 
.which wc can work throligh our organization so that our organizations and 
the members of our organizations will be even more earnest about. rcs|x)nsi- 
bilities-responsibilities which we can and must assume if democracy is to 
continue to g(ow and to be effective as we feel it should be-then.this con- 
ference will be a success. The people who have organized the tonferfe have 
done about all they can now do to make the conference a success; and I bpc 
you will be so inspired with the program this morning and from meeting the , 
people in your groups that you will, come the end of the week, go home to 

' your organizations and urge them to be even more a'mbitious and more 
earnest and more aggressive in getting the members of our organizations and 

■ ^the»|iiembers whom we represent here tb assume all of those privileges that 
go with being responsible American citizens, (Applause) 

Teachers Grateluljor Cooperation 
With Department oj justice 

chmrma'n mowrey; tW you, Mr, Evans. ■ ' 

For the^deepening confidence in this annual meeting as well a^the widen- 
ing scope of its program, much credit is due to the United States Department 
of Justice, official agency of our government pledged to safeguard the 
human freedom.^ at home, a government now.launching a mighty drive to aid 
other nations injfe world who wish to achieve or maintain those freedoms 
for thcir^own peoples also. The teachers of this country are grateful for this 
opportimity to cooperate with the Department of Justice, The mentbers of the ' 
NEA staff especially appreciate the pleasant working relationships that they 
have had with the personnel of the Department in planning and carrying on 
this annual project. ■' • 

< In presenting^to you the Attorney Geheral of th^United States, it is again' 
my privilege to present to you a person who needs no introduction to this 
audience. The Attorney General of the United States has had a long caim 
of public service. Twice he was re-elected as Governor of Rhode Island. He 
resigned as Governor to become Solicitor General of the United States. In 
1946 he was elected United States Senator from Rhode Island. In 1947,lie 
became Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, an office he held 
until his appointment to the qbinet of the President in August of 1949. 
A staunch supporter of citizenship wherever he is, the Attorney General is r 
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also a staunch supporter of this citizenship conference, lie is universally 
known as a champion of human rights, 

.It is my .pleasure to presc-nt to you the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Honorable J. Howard McGrath, 

(The audience arose and applauded,) 

UeAttomnyGeneral Speaks ' \ , 

of the US. and World Freedom ^' 

Till; HONORABLi! J HOWARD MCGRATH (Attorney General of the United 
States),- Miss Mowref Mr/ Evans, distinguished guests, distinguished rep-' 
. resentativcs and delegates to the NationaJ Conference on Cilnzenship), ladies 
and gentlemen: ' ' ^ . ^ 

It is indeed with a good dell of pleasure th^it I again welcome you to this 
Sixth Annual National Conference on Citizenship, [.know that whin you 
return to your respective homes and communities and organizations you will 
carry back the inspiration and the greater understanding that come fror^ an 
exchange of views on the various problems that confroct-^As citizens of 
our great democracy. I am certain that as a result of these meetings you will 
be more r^^iutc in your determination not only to promote good citizcnshiji 
in youro\wi community but to stimulate and diffuse knowledge with respect 
to those things that count most toward making good citizens, 

The theme of this years conference. "Freedoiiun One V^orld: Today and 
.Tomorrow," seems to me to'be most timely, Our cd&rences in the past have 
^ emphasized the citizen's responsibility for freedom .St home, This year's con- 
■ ference aptly stresses also the citizen's responsibility for freedom all over the 
world. 

I have therefore chesen for my topic tljis morning "The United States and 
World Freedom;" because it is evident to all thinking men that world free- 
dom and freedom in the United State^ have now become interdependent, For 
today communism threatens every nation on earth, every religious faith, eveiy 
home, every individual. We know now that it is .the plan of the Kranlin 
to subdue and enslave the entire t'ivilized world if )[ is possible to do so. 

A committee of the American Bar Association "has ver)^ recently made an 
exhaustive and objective study of the true nature of communism, and it lias 
concluded that the Communist Party, all over the world, , including the 
Vmtcd States, "is in fmt not a political party as such, but is an integral part 
of a world-wide conspiracy to overthrow the democratic govtrninents of the . ' 
worltliyforie and violence." ' 



Accordingly, the ta|l: before the world today is to find the means of com- 
bating this grave danger of communism, eradicating' it, and thus bringing 
about peace under international law and order. We^miist attain a world in 
which peaceful nations pay flourish, "unawed by force from without or the 
threat of subversion from within," • 

Though we have never desired it, events have placed our country in a posi- 
tion of world leadership. As an eminentjiislorian has recently indicated, the 
United States has been on the road Ijo world leadership for at least half a 
century; but it was only during the lastllecade that {jie nature and tlje obliga- 
tions of that leadership have beconicj/dear, not only to Americans but to 
people everywhere. We were never ambitious to exercise world influence. We 
did not seek it, we did not want it, and do not' want it now; but thjt docs 
not belie the fact that we^tannot escape the respoiisibility that it has brought f 
to us even against our wishes, .' 

As a world leader, we have i potent part to play in s|cmming the tide ofl^ 
communism and aggression and in halting the peril that faces all mankind on 
a global scale. This duty of ours is well expressed to our country in the words 
of oijf great President when he said ; 

At this critical time in world history, men and women everywhere 
look to our nation for leadership, 'Fhey kno}^' that hope for a better 
, life, human freedom, decency, justice, religion-all these things- 
depend upon the -vigor with which wclead the free world in its ' 
light for survival, ■ ' ' 



This world leadership necessarily iinposes on us many heavy' responsi- 
bilities. Our conduct as a democratic nation must be exemplary. What happens 
within our own borders now influences the thinking of all humanity. 

The inventive genius of man has drawn us all into one dosccommunity. 
The earth has geographically contracted so that all nations have now become 
close neighbors. Liberty on any one spot on this globe Cannot be preserved 
unless unremittitig efforts are made to preserve it eveiywliere else. Isolation- • 
isfji is no longer possible or even feasible for any society or group, Aggres^on 
or abridgment of freedo;ii anywhere in organized society is abridgment ;of 
freedom of all society. Communist expansion in any part of the gl()be is a 
direct attack upon our own soil, our own government, upon our own very 
lives, Therefore we must contain and defeat.' this menace wherever it may 
appear. And we must do our part in assuring that future day when all nations 
can once again live in a.5pirit of brotherhood, 
/ conference such as this is a concrete illustration of the possibility and 
practitability of international brotherhood, A year ago I bold you fhat a con- 
ference such as this is "the voice of all our People and therefore . , . truly ... 
the workshop of dei'iocraiy," I assirt today with C(iii,il emphasis that this 
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conference is a perfect ilanVestiftion of a workshop of denKXTaty on a world 
stale. Representing as you do every segment of our |)Opiilafe, you are truly 
, by your presence lierc showing America in action. You come here in a spirit 
of unify from far^flung-sectioas of ou'r land, to demonstrate by your delibera-^ 
_ tions thO^^m get together in spite of many differciuis of background 
• «hd cultur/lo evaluate the common facfors that affect all mankind and the 
welfare of all nations. Mutual respect aiid understanding, therefore, will be 
the basic reason wliy this c^ference and its delilierations will be, I am sure, 
so eminently succc^ful. ', ' ^ 

■How different is this process {^m the sad spectacle we see in those areas 
of the world dominated by the communist masters. Hqre we have no con- 
formity of ideas enforce^ by terror. Here there is no uniformity of opinion 
that must adherato thektern? demanded by the infallible wlers of the state. 
Engraved in the r^ind/ ind the hejrts of Aur people js a tradition of liberty. 
Jlie sacred exprwsiafi Hat tradition is the Bill of Rigks, Which assures to 
each one of o^ thc freedom to assemble, to express oi grievances, and to 
voice our thoughts. Ours is a way of life rooted in open discussion, the ex- 
change of.opposing views, and rule by a decision made by the ijiajority. And 
an inherent component of that way of life is tolerance for minority views.. 

I have aljjays (lad the most profound sympathy for the people in the 
countries bchiiii the Iron Curtain. It is their sad misfortune that they must 
live und^: the yoke of the communist oppressors. Their minds mus^feed on 
thc^eager pabulum doled out by the hands of authority, Their expressions ' 
can iSver venture beyond the limits officiallj; charted, for the unsanctipncd 
-idea might today or tomorrow bcdecified a teasonable deviation. They know 
, from tragic experience the fate of .dissenters. Their discussions must be furtive 
and conducted in apprehension that an infoVmer or spy may be listenmg. 
They livaan constant dread of the insistent knock on the door in the dark 
of nigh^d the swift condemnation of those who have incurred official dis- 
pleasure, To-them freedom Is a precioijs^ut distant dream. , 

To free Americans the ways of tyranny iilj always be abhorrent. To us the 
oppressions of the commiinist despotism are a sure sign of its innate weakness 
and insecurity. Histor)' teaches that'll is the weak ruler wjio usually throttles 
opposing vim and tramples individual rights. M^ry teaches also that 
although authority supported by terror.may prevail temporarily, it invariably 
nourishes the seeds which bring about its own destruction. The day of doom 
has come for all lyr,innics of tlic' past, and llit day. of (loom will siircly dnwii 
for tlic coinmimist dictatorship of the present era. (Apijlause) . ' ' 

Our society has been built on the solid bedrock.of respect for the rights of 
the, individual. It is a thrilling commentary tjo the vigor of our institutions 
that even in these days ot national peril we are devoting our best thoughts • 



V and eflfols to safeguarding out heritage of liberty, Even the traitor,^ and spies' 
in our midst haVe hi^ the benefits of the Due process of law guaranteed by 
the Federal Coristitution. These enemielof our society have been convicted • 
of violating o^rf laws only after a fair an(|open trial before a jury, at whic^ ' 
they were represented by counsel, .were confronted by the- evidence against 
them, and were given opportunity to present evidence in their own behalf." 
And they[yere able to challenge their convictions on appeal, including an 
eventual consideration by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

V The insistence upon a maximtfS of fair play, even dui^,a period of ' 
jiational danger, is a striking illustlatioti of oar determination.to'preser\'e thc| 
(ra'dkions of liberty ejtrwf^olr care. too is our passionate devotion 
MHe principles of o|e»Jibssy|i and f res agreement, which this confer- , 
ence so outstandingly ^pifies.'Bylr actions^n advijficing the right of ()ur , 
citizens 4o a voluntary choice, arrived at through a tolerant exchange of ideas,'' 
we surely offer a shining example for the opp'ressed people* of 'other lands. ' • 

Only on such a basi> caiKj^wojld society of peace 'and-freedom be c^-'- ' 
structed.'To ichieve that goal, however, we musLmeet the Jggression that is' 
^now waged upon us. To do thahwe are girding ourselves materially. We/rc 
mobilizing and marshaling our every vital physical fojce to guard ourselves, 
^against the enemies of out way of life both from without and from ^ithin^ 

Sad to s^y,-wQ(;[o have enemies from within. I can ajsure you, howe^^hat 
the Department of justice, through all its Jgencies, is on the alert fll th». 
nefarious enemies from within, '^here is no room in onr.midst for tljcsp^' 
and saboteur,- for the traitor W'tlie disloyal, As chief law enforc^cnt 
officer of our -government, I'walit to pledge to this most r«|)resentative con-' 
ferenoe of our citizens that we shall spare no effort or means to.eradicatcVhe • 
vipers that are gnawing secretly at our vitals frcim within:. . , V ■ 
V Iji thi^ effort we shall need the cooperation of all our people. We jhall need 

muit have a ihited' front, Third's much controversy' today as to " 
natioflahpolicy, butithis controversy, so long is it is ^n the interest of the . 
common welfare, to njf seems but a "healthy attiihute of democracy at^vork! " 

We must, also animate amongst aljjof us a spirit of patience. We :mU5t 
realize that it took us m^iny yearS^ develoD out. concepts of ^rty anil^ 
justice. Thisis a rapidly changing world., The g)eat and complex |roblemifl^ 
the new world order will be solved onfy^ after long and constant effort pw 
the part of countries in actofd with oirr principles of lib(;rty. We must learn 
to adjii.st ourselves to the slo* processesiof^l^istory, . \ ' 

licjually imporfant, wcmusti is gooif citizens, have coiiijilete fjilK and con-^''-'' 
fideifte in the truth that a democ'racy can solvents pijoblems within its con-" 
stitutional fraifiework. In calculating' ouf resources and comparing those, (jf 
the communist world, we must remember that the greatest resource we possesi' ' ' 
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confe?tnce is a perfect manifestation of a workshop of democtacy on a World 
sale. Representing as you do every segment of our populac^ you are truly 
by your presence here, showing America in action, You come,kre jn a spirit • ^ 
«f unil^^ffom far-flung sedlioM of oiir Jand, to demonstrat^by7our delibera- ' 
lions that people can get together in spite'ff many^ differences of bacjcground 
and dture {o evaluate the common factors that affect all mankind and^the 
welfarf^all nations. Mutual respect and understjndilig, therefore, will be 
jlie basic reason why this conference and its deliberations will be, I am sure, 
so eminently successful; \, ' ' 

How different is this process from the kd spectacle we see in those areas ' * 
of the Mrld dominated by the communistSnasters. Here we have no con. 
fonnity w /deas enforced by terror. Here there is no uniformity of opinion " 
■that mu^dl^^ to the pattans demanded by the infallible rulers of the state. '. ■ 
Engraved In the minds'and the hearts of our peopfe is a tradition of liberty. 
Vk sacied expression of that traditioais the Bill of Rights, which assures to 
each one of us the freedom to 'assemble, to express our grievances! and to ' 
vofce our thoughts. .Ours, is a way of life rooted in open discussion, the ex- 
change of opposing views, and rule by a decision made by the majority. And ^ 
I an inherent component of that way of life is toliirance for minority views. ■ 

I have always had the most profound syJfijpathy for the people in the , ' 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, It if their sad misfortune that they ii^ust 
livc.undcr the yoke of the communist oppressors. Their minds must' feed on 
the meager pabulum doled out by the hSnds of authority. Their expressions ' 
cap never venture beyond the limits officially charted, for the unsanctioned 
idea niight today or tomorrow be deemed alreasonafcle, deviation. They know , 
from tragic experience the fate of dissenters.- Their discussions must be furtive 
and conducted in apprehension that an informer or spy may be listening. 
They live -in constant dread of the insistent knock on the door in the dark 
of night and the swift condemnation of those who have incurred official dis- 
pleasure. To them freedom is a precious but distant dream, 

To free Amerians the ways of tyranny will always be abhorrenyfo us the 
oppressions of the communist despotism are a sure sign of its innaFweakncss 
and insecurity. History teacfies that it is the weak ruler who usually throttles 
opposing views andtramples individual rights. And history teaches also that " 
although authority supported by terror may, prevail temporarily, it invariably 
nourishes the seeds which bring abut its own destruction, The day of doom 
has come for all tyrannies of the pa,st, and the day of doom will surely dawn 
for the conimunist dictatorship of the present cri. (Applause) 

Out society has be<n built pn the solid bedrock of respect fer the rights of 
the individual. It a a thrilling comnientafy on the vigor of our institutions 
thai even in these days of national peril we are devoting our best thoughts 
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and efforts to safeguarding our heritage of/liberty. Evep the traitors gnd spies 
. in-our midst have l^d th? benefits of the,duc process of law guaranteed by 
the Federal Constitution, These enemies of our society have been convicted 
pf violating our laws only after a fair and open trial before^a jury, at w)iich 
they were represented by counsel, were confronted by the evidence against 
them, and were given opportunity to present evidence in their own behalf. 
, And they were able to challenge their convictions on appeal, including an 
"Eventual co^isideration by^e Supreme Court of theUnited £es. 
- The insistence pn a tnaximum of fair play, even during a period of 
Jwtional dangcij/a striking illustratiorof our determination to pffserve the 
' trad-tions of liberty entrusted to our care. So too is our passionate devotion 
to the principles of open discussion and free agreement, which, this confer- 
ee so outstandingly typifies. By our actions in advancing.fKe right of our- 
ciSens to a voluntary choice, arrived at through a tolerjnt exchange of ideaj, 
we surely offer a shining example for the oppressed peoples of other lands. ' 

Only on such a basis can a world society of peace and freedom bfcon- 
<structed. To achieve that goal, however, we must meet the aggression that is 
now waged upon us. To do that we are girding ourselves m^erially. We are 
mobilizing and marshaling our every vital physical force" to guard ourselvef 
against the enemies of our way of life both, from without anij from within], 
Sad (o say, we do have enemies from within, I can assure you, however, that 
the Department of Justice, through all its agencies, is on the alert for tllb 
nefarious enemies from within, There is no tomjin our midst f6r the spy, 
and saboteur, for the traitor arid (he disloyal. As chief law enforcement' 
officer of our government, I want to pledge to this most representative con- 
ference of our citizens that we shall spare no effort or means to eradicate the 
vipers that are gnawing secretly at our vitals from within. 

In this effort we shall need the cooperation of all our people. We shall need 
and must have a united front. Tliefe is much controversy today as to 
nationa^ policy, but this controversy, so long as it is in the interest of the 
common welfare, to me seems but a healthy attribut? of democracy at wSrk. 

We must also animate amongst all of us a spirit of pi^tience. We must 
realise that it took us many years to develop our concepts of liberty. and 
justice. This is a rapidly changing world. The great and complex problems of 
the new World order will be solved only after long and constant effort on 
the part of ' countries in accord with our principles of liberty. We must learn 
to adjust ourselves to the slow processes of history. 

Equally iinportant, we must, as good citizens, have complete faith and con- 
fid^tice in the truth that a democracy can solve its problems within its con- . 
.stitUtionaL framework. In caladating our resources and comparing those of 
the communist world,, we must remember that the greatest resource we possess 
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is the intelligence and resourcefulness that are always inherent in a free 
people. That « a far greater and far more potent asset than anything material 
Next Sujiday we shall all observe "I Ahi Ap American Day/'^Each of us 

. ^ will surely give thanks to the Almighty for the possession of the most wonder- 
fuKgift of American citizenship. It sh^ouJJ also, howevbr,.be a day when we 
should pause and ponder on the great responsibilities that we assume as 
American citizens-the responsibility of preserving the torch of freedom for 
• the one world we have today. ' ' 

We; Americans trul/ have an hour, with destiny. The good Lord has given 
^ us of thi^generation tjie.historic role and opportunity, in cooperation with' 
other nations,' to help create a peace which will preserve the world in accord 
' with the eternal truths which He teaches through the various creeds. We.have 
been chora with other, people to defend the spiritual values-thc moral code ' 
I -against the forces of iniquity which would destroy them/ We know that 
reasoned morality has never failed man and that^onlv^fofice and oppression 
h^ve Wked the'w^orld from time to- time. We wilf stand vindicated at the 
bar/ of history only if we guiJe our activities in accord with the 'eternal 
spiritual principles taught to us by all religious leaders. Yes, we must gird 
(Jurselves spiritually as. well as phpcally to^overcoriie the totalitarian on- 
slau^t. ' \ ' \r ' 

m story of the United States of America i^ a most thrilling revelation 

• of man's determination to be free. Our wntry was first settled by those who 
sought freedon^of r^t^ion. It was nurtured by our ailestors who craved 
free/om of expression and thought. It was de\feloped by our people who en- 

. joyed freedom 0/ opportunity. We are now seeking freedom from fear-feiji* 
of the.destruct/on of our rich heritage. With the help of such meetings as 
these, and with the guidance of Divine Providence, we shall not only retain 
but will strengthen this heritage of freedom, not only for ourselves but also 
for ail people and all posterity everyivhere.^ We shall then have Freedom in 
One World, not only for today but for every tomorrow lhat there is to be. 
(Applause) . 

' . CHAIRMAN JtoWREY: Thank you, Mr. Attorney General. 

The next speaker is not only our associate secretary of the National Edu- 
ation Association, is also executive secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, a'groiphat has led in educational thought in this country. He 
: is also Secretat)- General of the World .Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. Among his international assignmenb he has served as Deputy Secretary 
of the General Preparatory Commission (if tjNESCO at London in 19^15, as 
UNESCO lecturer in 1946, and as adviser to the United States Delegation at 
the Second Geperal Conference on UNESCQ.at Mexico City jry 1947. In con- 
hation with these assignments and others, \i^h»s traveled widely in Europe ^ 
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and elsewhere. Dr. William ^ Carr has also written widely. At this tirtic^ 
is my very great pleasure to present to you one of America s leadiiig educators. 
Dr. Carr. (Applause) ■ ' 

Associate Secretary oj the^EA 
Soiwds Mote oj Realism 

DR. WILLIAM 0. CARR (Associatc Secretary, National Education Associa- 
tion) : Madam President, distinguished guests and friends: I am to speak 
to you upon "A Note of Realism," and by "note** I do not mean exactly a 
demisemiquaver but it will be nearly that brief. 

Realism, I thirtk, recjuires a clear definition of the nature of our task and a 
resolute program to come to grips with the needs, thus defined. 

Our task as American citizens is to meet the current threat to our freedom 
and the world's peace. ' ^ 

That threat has three characteristics that are important for citizenship and 
education: 

Fintf the enter^enc] is p^^cld to Int a lon^ tim—perbiips for ilecah. 

Since we face a protected emergency, the care and education of young' 
people take on increasing importjffce. 

Second, the emr^enq is in Lir^e a stm^le jor the lojdties ojjmi * 

Only people who arc well-grounded in their own loyalties will |)f able to 
keep this n^m free, or to win others to the cause of freedom. 

Third, in term oj sheer mmhers, the United Stiites is dl a disadimta^e. 

Our ddvantages arise from industrial productivity and superior education. 
. We can maintain this advantage by training loyal citizens and productive 
workers. ■ 

Thus, these three circumstances-the probable long duration of the emer- 
genc), the competition of Ideals, and the advantage of the West in educated' 
men rather than in numbers-all combine to stress the top priority of educa- 
,\tion in national security. 

Do the people of the United States generally appraise their, problem in 
these terhis? Will they act soon enough and strongly cnougli to meet it? 

If we seek the answer to these cjucstions by examining our past record as a 
people, the outlook is not reassuring. :, 

During World War I, leaders of education warned the public of the 
dangers arising out of lag between educational support and edifcational needs. 
In 1918 the National Education Association warned of "the threatened col- 
lapse of the teaching profession/' The day aftOr the armii^tice was signed, 
President Wilson released a special request that all qualifild teachers return 
to the classroom. / . 
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But it was too late. Two years after the war, over 1 8,000' schools closed for 
lack of a teacher. By 1923. one oiit of ivcry se ven mral leathers had less than 
one year oj. training hejond the ei^kh ^rude. Other events followed: In 
World War II, 659,000 men were rejected by (he Army on account o^ edu- 
cational deficiencies, and over 300,000 men had to he laii^jhl to write simple 
sentences. t 

During the Second World War, the teaching profesM()ji ii/;;iin called atten- 
tion to the -certain consequences of neglect. The scxrehiry of the National 
Education AssociJWon appealed directly to all local school Imrk The public 
response was inadequate, Across the nation, a hundred thousand laJiers ni k 
iiugk jear were driven from thefclassroom by economic pressures. 

Once again, events proved that the gravity of the emergency fiad not heai 
exaggerated. About 1948, thit press and the public generally becaAie aware of 
what had happened. "Headlines antt^magazine articlts belatedly proclaimed th(; 
educational emergency, "^e facts should have been no surprise to any literate 
person, Tliey wek fully available to all in i position of public responsibility. 

On t^o previous tensions within living memories, major#national crises 
have undermined the schools, enfeebled thf ability of the nation to meet 
subsequent crises, and injured beyond repair the educational opportunities cK 
(wo generations. • \) j 

^ Will this record bTrepaK^now? >|iat question is being decided at this 
moment by local boards of education, by state legislatures, and by the Con- ^ 
gress. Teachers and civic leaders must unite to \t %i\ they give the right 
answer, , t 

^ ifyou are in doubt about the aiiswer, I invite you to consider for a moment 
the education of Ivan Ivanoff who attends school anywhere from Leningrad 
to Vladivostok. He learns, no doubt, many useful things in the way other 
boys and girls learn. But he. learns also that Joseph Stalin is a demigod, that 
his country is beset by rapacious enemies, and that truth is what the state 
declares the truth to be, In that vast inverted triangle, stretching from the 
Bering Straits and the Yellow Sei almost*) the Baltic and the Adriatic, one 
third of the population of the earth, shut off from all other influences, is 
taught day and night, year after year, to hate and despise every element of 
independent thought which is identified with the thunder of reason or the - 
whisper of conscience. 

It is for our military experts to estimate the peril which resides in totalita- 
rian, armies; for our scientists to assess progress in liuclear physics; for our 
diplomats to trace the latest sinuosities of Soviet diplomacy. But teachers and 
(ivic leaders are, I suggest obligated to proclaim the threat to our future 
which arises from a neglect of education. To cross the frontier of realism 
requires that we act now* to meet and repulse education for tyranny by means 
of an education for freedom of unprecedented scope and effectiveness, 
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^e shall riot develop such education until we put 4 competent, prepared, 
^well-djusted, secure jind ^nafraid teacher in charge of every 20 to 25 ihil- 
^dren; in* a comfortablc'^ding that is not a menace to the health and edu- 
♦cation of those who inhabit it. We do not do those things now. Until we do 
them, \ we shall not greatly improve our citizenship education. That is the, 
simple message of realism that I want to put before ybu this morning. 

Not long ago I was talking with a fourth grade teacher. . Her school has 
no space for outdoor recess periods. The school has no cafeteria/ so lunches 
are eaten in the classroom. From the time the bell rings in the morning until 
the children start home in the afternoon, that teacher is in the presence of 42 
- students in a classroom built for 35. She is a |;ood teacher, well trained, eager 
, to do a good job; but that teacher said to me, "The fact is, Friday, afternoon I 
■ \h\k some of those children." I am not speaking of the slums in American 
l^ucation, in some remote, poverty-sticken area. This teacher wdrks in one of 
our wealthiest cities. There are thousands like her. 

Shall we take part in some lively discussions, pass some eloquent resolu- 
tions, pick up a few good ideas here and there, make some new friends, 
then look up the time tables and the list of neWengagemenls? If we do only 
that much this conference will be useful, but it will not be crucial. 

This could be the greatest conferJicc on American citizenship and Amer- 
ican education that has ever been held. The times call aloud for leadei^ip. 
The supreme test of civic intelligence and loyalty will come in the next few ■ 
years. ^ j 

This conference contains the people and the powerful organizations that ' 
could, in the next two years, make American education an instriuiieiit to secure 
the future of this nation. If each individual here would say that his top 
priority is to make the schools of America strong for their grnt task, not 
just good enough to get by, but good enough for the American future, that 
would be realism. It is, I suppose, after all, idealism too, For ideals and 
realities, strive as we will to separate them, are inexorably intertwined. Action 
without ideals is aimless and ideals without action arc dreaming, 

At this conference unless we are careful, enterprises of great fiith and 
moment will lose the name of action, Action-not action without thought, 
but thought followed by action— must be our announced goal and our deepest 
individual commitment. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN MOWKiiV: Thank you, Dr. Carr, 
The Honorable Wayne Lyman Morse, Republican Senator from Oregon, 
has been in the United States Senate since In these years, and before, 
as chairman of the President's Railway limergency Hoard, and as public mem- 
ber of the National War Labor Board, he has made himself felt as a forte 
for liberal and constructive American citizenship. As lawyer, educator, law- 
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maker, our speaker this morning is certainly most welcome to this platform. 
I am indeed happy to present the Honorahle Wayne Lyman Morse, Senator 
from Oregon. 

(The audience arose and applauded,) \ 

Senator Wafit Morse hpkim 
Qtizmhip in Time of Crisis 

m HONORABLE VCAVNE L, MORSK (United States Scnato'r from Ore- 
gon): Madam Chairman, Mr, Attorney General, other distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: It is a heartwarming experic-nce for me to be back with 
• many of my former associates in the United States Department of Justice and 
also to be together again with a great many of my friends in the field of 
education. I didn't know that Howard McGrath was going to be on the 
platform witl^ me this morning-I called the Department of Justice yester- 
day and understood he was out of the city-nevertheless, I think it fitting for 
me to say that, not only as Attorney Gener^J but as a former United States 
Senator,, he is to be complimente^K^^^anked for the part that he has 
. played in making possible this great conference, As a member of the party 
of the opposition, I want to say to you that I have the highest of regard for 
the Americanism of Howard McGrath and for his understanding of the 
problems of freedom that confront this country today and of the importance 
. of our holding fast the basic guarantees and principles of the Constitution 
to which I wish to address myself here this morning. (Applause) 

We have represented here a great many different organizations, each formed 
around a distinct aspect of our culture. In such a conference as this, where 
so many viewpointyare held, there is bound to be some disagreement on how 
we are to maintain freedom where it exists today and to achieve freedom in 
one world tomorrow. I would have it no other way. 

Wc can meet in an area of disagreement and yet reconcile differences peace- 
ably and with a recognition of the other man's view because we have a com- ^ 
mon heritage of constitutional liberties and freedom-a heritage which has 
proved that each one of us benefits most by letting the other man think and 
. speak independently-a heritage which recognizes logic and, individual ex- 
pression rather than emotionalism, privilege, or physical force as the instru- 
ment of decision. 

It is because I want to see us continue to meet in this way that I speak 
today on "Citizenship in Time of Crisis"-on the constitutional guarantees 
owed to each one of us and the disturbing extent to which those guarantees 
are being infrniged upon or ignored. When I say that I am a Constitutional 
Li'beral, I mean that 1 believe that we must constantly ^practice the tenets of 
ouf Constitution, and that we must especially practice those tenets in a period 



of crisis. Every one of the principles of the Bill of Rights was grounded In 
crisis, in a period of revolution. There our fomuling fathers recognized that 
only' through the increase of individual freedom, rather than through .the 
tot;ilitariaiiism of a monarchy, would wc be able to solve our various dilli- 
tulties. The best judicial expression of tlii.s priiuiple I have ever found is'in 
the famous BlaisJell use where Justice Hughes spoke these magnificent 
• words; 

The Constitution was adopted in a period of.grave emergency, 
Its grants of power to the Federal Government and its limitations 
of the power of the states were determined in the light of einergeiuy 
and they are not altered by emergency. What power was thus 
granted and what limitations were thus imposed are questions which 
have always been, and always will be, the subject of close examina- 
tion under our constitutional system. 

While emergency does riot create power, emergency may furnish 
the occasion for the exercise of power. The constitutional question 
presented in the light of an emergency is whether the power pos- 
sessed embraces the particular exercise of it in response to particular 
conditions. Thus, the war power of the Federal Government is not 
created by the emergency of war, but it is a power given to meet 
that emergency. It is a power to wage war successfully, and thus it 
permits the harnessing of the entire energies of the people in a 
supreme cooperative elff|j;t to preserve the nation, But even the war 
power does not rcmo^ constitutional limitations safeguarding es- 
sential liberties. 

I say, ladies and gentlemen, that that great pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court speaking through Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, is a pronounce- 
ment that leaders in both great parties these days should consider and re- 
dedicate themselves to. It is a pronouncement which 1 think the American 
people, in the Resent stage of emotional hysteria that characterizes public 
opinion these days, should also reflat upon and analyze. 

As always, however, a period such as the one we are now facing unleashes 
forces which are of the greatest danger to us. The more dramatic the issue- 
the more dangerous the crisis-thc easier it is for emotion to replace reason, 
and for those to benefit who can only prevail through the control of mass 
emotion. ^ 

Right now our nation is in great physical danger. As could be expected, 
one of the most dramatic events^we have ever seen has arisen as a product 
of that danger, bringirfg with it emotional reactions of the most violent sort. 
Generally, in such cases as this, the American people have cventiwlly made 
the necessary decisions on the issues v^^ith temperance and with soimd reason. 
I have always had an abiding faith in the ultimate and reasoned judgments of 
the American people, 
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let'jne digress from manuscript long enough to say I believe in time 
of challenge it is a challenge of statesmanship on the part o( elected officials 
to stand out against public opinion which is temporary in nature on the 
particular issue untihuch time as reasoned judgment retujrps to the people. 
(Applause) ' ' i > 

However, perhaps as never before, grounds can be found for th^ fears of 
some that this, time we arc going to let the crisis cut our Constitution to 
shreds. 

Wc have seen mahy of our responsible citizens unthinkingly cry "im- 
peachment" when even a cursory rereading of the Constitutional grounds for 
impeachment would have demonstrated 'how unsound such a cry was when 
unaccompanied by legal prooj. We have observed some of our political 
leaders, either ignorin^or petting the Constitution, stirring up such cries 
for their own partisan endf. 

Neveithdess, .1 am convinced that the time has not come when such 
political aies will be successful .with the American people. Thank God, the 
time his not coipe when trial by accusation will be substituted for trial by 
proof. The American people will still decide issues on the facts-if they can 
get those facts. They will continue to "insist that men in government slwuld 
pUce principle above politics; plaQc the security of the country above elections! 
(Applause) { ^ 

In the present case,.we are fmally coming around to getting the facts on 
our Far Eastern Policy to the people, I think that if wi, in accordance with 
Constitutitma} principles, had received the facts much sooner, through, for 
example, greater Congressional consultation, our foreign policy leaders would 
not be faced with their present difficulty. As early as 1947 1 warned in the 
Senate that the people were not being informed adequately on our foreign 
policy. It was obvious even then that a vacuum was being formed into which 
every kind of irresponsible accusation and claim would low. Without the 
facts, it was axiomatic that even our primary forum, The American People, 
could not function objectively. 

As a member of the Armed Services Qjmmittee of the Senate, I have been 
participating directly in the hearings which' are now bringing out the facts 
.on the Korean conflict and our Far Eistern policy. 1 ursed that these hearings 
be public in keeping with the Constitutional meaningW a fair trial so that 
the least possible inhibition would exist in making the fads publicly available. 
Even though this was not done, and i believe it should have been, 1 want to 
state that my good friend Senator Russell, Chairman of the Committee, is 
doing a magnificent job under the circumstances and limitations of 'an 
executive hearing, ' • 
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By way of information on those hearings, I have come to the tentative con* 
elusion on the facts so far given that the primary issue presented by the 
removal of General NlacArthur is one purely of timing, and that the major 
factors involved, including (iur present^mobilized strength and the circum- 
stances faced by our allies, seem to jtist|fy the position of General Marshail 
and. the Joint Chiefs of Staff, When and under what circumstances we should 
take *he steps urged by General MacArthur involves clearly a matter of timing 
and I think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are right in their decision that now 
is not the time. (Applause) 

The preient foreign policy issue highlights dangers to our Constitution 
against which we constantly must fight. Right now the Committee is in the 
throes of an argument over applying the separation jof powers doctrine. 

Let me digress from the manuscript long enough to make this comment 
Under our Constitutional system your freedom and your rights, and those of 
153 million^others like you, in my judgment in the last analysis are dependent 
^ upon maintaining and preserving the scpa;ation of powers doctrine. That 
doctrine means that ouf representative form of government exists upon the 
basis of a system d three branches of coordinate, equal, and independent 
departments of govetnmcnt. (Applause) Whenever any one branch sceb to 
subordinate another branch to it, then our Constitutional sjstem itself is in 
danger, lii the issue now pending before our committce-and I leave this 
meeting immediately after- my address to make a Constitutional argument 
before that committee beginning at twelve o'clock this noon-in that debate, 
(he proposal is made by some of my colleagues^ and unfortunately colleagues 
within my party, that the separation of powers doctrine should be attacked. 
And they are attacking it, on the ground that confidential conversations at 
the White House should be disclosed to that committee. I issue here from this 
platform, as I have in committee, a challenge to produce one judicial prec- 
edent in the whole history of our country where the courts, which after all 
arc the decisive body of last resort in handing down judicial opinions, have 
ever sustained the point of view taken by those who now want to require 
these White House conversations to be disclosed verbatim to the committee. 
(Applause) There is a fundamental constitutional question, a^d if they 
should succeed in having their way they would end up, as I told them 
yesterday, in court, with many insisting that it be decided in court' I have no 
question as to what that court decision would be. 

Wc^ I repeat, cannot destroy the separation of powers doctrine and retain 
the American Constitutional system, and the leaders of^my party must be ' 
taught that lesson now. That is why I refused yesterday to withdraw my ap- 
peal and insisted that this be determined now and we go to court, if necessary, 
in this fight to preserve the separation of powers doctrine, (Applause) 
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I may say to my Republican friends present in the audience that J hope in 
, 1952 wc will have a Republican President, and .1 will be fighting to protect 
him. too, on the basis of the same Constitutional principle. (Applause) 

Tl^is.confcfenGe is one which brings together almost evety significant demo- ' 
cratic institution in our country, I note tbt the tqpits to be disaissed during ' 
this conference relate primarily to our responsibility as citizens to the cause 
of freedom. ^ 

In that connection, I would like to reiterate a few of the basic principles ' 
inherent in our Constitution, principles which each citizen, individually and 
in groups, must fake the responsibility for sustaining. The first and foremost 
principle, I believe, is that spiritual values are the keystone of a democratic 
way of life. Through the Declaration of independence, Constitutional debates, 
the Constitution itself, and on up(through the preamble of the United Nations 
Charter, we find an unbroken thread of statements recognizing the great ' 
spiritual values of the individual. I have said on other occasions that the 
primary difference between our form of government and the totalitarian 
systems of government is to be foun'd in our recognition of the spiritual prin- 
ciple that, the individual is the 'creature of a divine power, njpon this our 
foundin^fathers devised a governmental system designed to promote the > 
. dignity and the welfare of the individual-to carry out the concept tliat the 
state truly is the servant of and not the master pf the people. Without the 
application of this principle right across the board to every one of our 
problems, we will never obtain freedorf in one worfd. Most of us, at least 
in our hearts, recognize that fact. The/difficulty is that too' often, the great 
forces of materialism cause ys to lose sighf of this great promise. 

Another great answer we have to the anti-freedoiii forces is our belief in 
economic freedom which is characterized by our establishment of a capitalistic ' 
economy. Too often it is forgotten that our economic system and our political 
freedom are part of the same fabric. We could not maintain the political 
freedoms guaranteed to the individual by our Constitution under any form of 
a state economy. Jut, again," the mere belief in something does not produce 
the results. We must in this emergency demonstrate as we have never before, ' 
the superiority of a capitalistic economy over the totalitarianism of a state 
.ec9nomy. To do this we are faced with the necessity of adopting some 
economic and production controls, 

I am one who believes that punitive provisions in connection with sudi 
controls could never be counted upon to obtain affirmative compliance, In- 
stead, thc.grcat mass of us will* follow sound emergency controls which art 
based upon the facts because wc know that we are thereby helping each other 
in our effort to win through this crisis. Here again we have a iiujor advantage 
over such philosophies as communism. Triie, it may appear easier and more * 
effective for a few people to determine what the rest should do, and then 
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Cj^rcc that decision. But in the long run Ihbgivc and take of our democratic 
processes produces a system- ^hich will be followed by the people— because 
they)iavc participateij in its foimulation. 

I Will, therefore, continue to urge that full consultation with the Congrcs.s, 
and with the most vitally affected interests, must be a condition precedent to 
any effective contfol system. Jn reality, a price and wage control agency in a 
democracy mlist be administered largely as a judicial forum where a fair 
decision between .conflicting interests may be made, Short of this kind of an 
administration, with full facts called for and received, controls just will not 
work. 

Too/ we must adopt legis^tive policies which will bring us closer to a' 
balanctd budget and which will pay for our defense program as we go. In 
this connection, I have urged that, along with a drastic cutting of - non- 
essential expenditures, we/should revise major parts of our present tax sfnic- 
tM. I have reason to believe that this year there is a good chance .that 
proposals such as those made by the Committee on Economic Development 
will Ifnally be utilized in such a revision. 

Our third great principle that,! will mention this morning is that of a . 
belief in the essentiah'ty of our being an educated people. Again we mean 
' much more than that which is considered by the totalitarians to be education. 
We stand for ih^ proposition that the people must not only be educated in 
the tools and techniques of- our industrial ecX)nomy, but also that they must 
be well grounded in the fundamental truths of democratic rights and re- 
I sponsibilities. If we arc so educated, we will make the right decisions. 
r Through all of. these principles runs one central thread-namely, the con- 
flict between self-interest and what 1 have called on another occasion the 
"greater selfishness/' As wc learn more and more that a selfishness for the 
rights of others is our best guarantee that our own rights will be protected, 
we will come closer and closer to freedom, Mere reiteration is not enough. 
Wc must practice the 'greater selfishness." In all humility I also suggest that , 
each one of us should determine to start with himself, and to these ends 
mutually pledge, "to each otljer,*" as did our founding fathers in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, our lives, our fortunes^ and our sacred honor, to the 
cause of freedom. There is no ofl/er way to retain and maintain freedom in 
a time dfrrrfsis. (Applause) ' ^ 

The Chairman Introdtm * ■ 
the President and First Lady 

CHAIRMAN mowrcy: I am sure we are all grateful to Senator Morse for 
this inspiring address! 
Ladies and gentlemen, at lI :4Vfhe President of the United States and Mrs. 
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Truman, together with a party from the White House, arc due in this room, 
In the meantime and until their arrival, I should like for Mr. Evans to intro- 
, ^uce some special guests present at this time. }Ai Evans. 
(Introduction of guests) 

.CHAipiAN MOWREY: Indies and gentlemen; We arc most happy to liavc 
m us the President of the United States and the First Lady of the Land, • 
Mrsi Truman. 

(T^c audience arose and applauded,) ^ 

ChXIrman mowrey; Our President has sent greetings and has given his 
support to the National Conference on Citizenship since its initiation. He has 
recdved the conference each time it has met in Washington. Today, ladies 
and gentlj^men, we have the highest honor that can be given to this confer- 
ence. I am happy to present to you a stalwart champion of hunian freedom, 
the President of the United States, 

■ (The au<jience arose and applauded.) j 

President Truman Says Citizens > 
Must Make Rieht Decisions 

^ president TRUMAN; Madam Chairman, Mr, Attorney General,' distin- 
guished guests and ladies and gentlemen: It is a very great pleasure for nic 
to be here this morning, an\i I am glad to join in welcoming this conference ' 
to Washington. I am strongly in favor of what you are doing here to help 
the pple of this country to become better citizens. ^ 
The citizen's job Is an important one. It is the most important job in this 
I great Republic. The job of being an American citizen keeps growing more 
'. difficult and more important every day. In some countries the important de- 
cisions are made by the rulers, and "the citiz(;ns hay? to do what they arc told. 
In our country the citiifens make the basic decisions, and the officials of the 
government have to do what the people tell them-sometimes. (Laughter) 

We must make the right decisions, You as citizens must make the right 
decisions. Never was there a time when the right decisions are so necessary. ^ 
as they are at this time. As the problems before our county become more 
complicated and more dangerous, our citizens must give greater attention (o' 
their job of making the basic decisions. It is your county as well as mine, 
It is your rcspsibility^as well as mine. If you do not assume that respon- . 
sibility-iifid yoii'r part of tliaj rcspoiisibilityMhcre is ngbody to blame hut 
yourselves when things go entirely wrong. 

There is less margin for error than there used to be in making these 
decisions. wLg decisions in this day and age may wreck the country-, 
wreck it for ill time. - 
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There is a great deal of serious business before the government of this' 
country now. This business concerns our national defense and our national 
survival. Important decisions have to be made by the Congress, the President, 
and the county, and they must be made soon. These ^decisions ought to be 
above petty politics because the welfare of the country depends upon them, 

Citizens should understand the facts, You know, the hardest thing inlhe 
world to find is a real fact, and the easiest thing to do is to garble and' 
confuse the facts, {(repeat that; The easiest thing in the world to do is to 
garble and'confuse the facts. We have a great deal of that going on right 
now. 

■ I hope when you leave this conference you will take home with you an 
"understanding of the major problems that we face and a sense of urgency 
about the decisions your government has to make. If thi^ understanding can 
be spread among all the citizens' groups you represent, I believe these de- 
cisions will be hiade promptly and I believe they will be made right. ' 

If citizens know the facts and let their elected representatives know that 
they want the national interest put above every political interest and every, 
special interest, then there y't be, any question about keeping our nation' 
stro,ig and secure. This is one of the most important things that thii confer- 
ence can do, ^ 

L 

We must face up to the major problems, face up to them and solve them, 
solve them in the interest of alLfhe people and not in the interest of just 
a favored few. 

I woul^ like to outline for you a few of the major problems we have to 
face. 

There is a lot of discussion nowadays about milita^ strati^, That is all 
right. Military strategy is important, and everybody ought to be concerned 
libout it. And I want to say to you that our defense department is headed 
• byHie ablest group of men that this or any other country ever had for plan- 
ning and carding out its defense policy. (Applause) 

But there arc a lot of other problems that arc equally important. We have 
hard problems of defense production, the problem of taxes, the problem of 
stabilization. These are just examples of a few of the problems that we have. 
Unless we face these problems we won't be able to have any milita^ strategy 
at all, and no matter how able our defense department men may be, there 
won't be anything to plan for. 

The danger we face is very serious, the most dangerons we have ever faced 
in all our time. Our country faces the danger of war from an aggressive and 
imperialistic foreign power. Meeting this danger is all-important, and tifneet 
that danger we should all stand together. 

I think that some people fail to realize that this threat is very real Thev 
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think thereby still tmie to pl;iy petty politics. That is a terribly dangerous 
attitude. W«*niust all ^et together behind a program adequate to meet the 
(| perils wc%. Wc must get together now-without waiting and without 
playing pel^' politics. 

The defense program comes first. That is our first and greatest problem. 
,Our defense program and defense production must come ahead of everything 
else, if we let. our defense program get snarled up or delayed or slashed, wc 
will be courtin^^isaster. 

The suggestipn was ■made by one Senator the other day that we ought to 
cut down the ^oal for our armed forces by half a million men, This same 
Senator wintSild go for an all-out war in China all by ourselves. At a time 
like this such a cut would be foolish~not only foolish, it would be most 
dangerous. 

Slashing the size of our ari^ied forces would not be economy. It would be 
an invitation to war, Let me drive Hiat home, What we are attempting to do 
••' now in tlie next year and a half we anticipate may cost about $60 billion, 
This expenditure over a year and a half may ward off World War III, One 
week of all-out war would cost from 10 to 20 times that, Which isihe safest 
expenditure.' Do you have to have that brought home,to you, to say'which 
you think is the safest expenditure.' 

In addition to that defense program of ours we must work with outJics, 
We must have friends in this troubled world. Yet some ^Senators and some 
other people would have us go it alone. In this world of ours in this^day we 
can't go it alone. There is a free world and there is a slave world. We belong 
to the free world, and we are the head of the free wa^ld. We have to 
. accept that responsibility and carry out that responsibility, (Applause) 
• Our defense prograin has two parts. One part Is building up our own 
armed forces and our national strength. The other is heb'ng our allies build 
up their strength so they can do their share in preventing war and stopping 
_ aggression. Both these, parts of our defense program are essential to our 
security. Unless we help, our allies we might have to face the real danger 
alone. Unless our allies are strong, the Kremlin might take them over, and 
the danger of war would increase. Without allies, our defense would be more 
difficult and more costly-more costly in dollars and, what is much more 
important, more costly in lyes. 

There is no economy iri slashing L foreign aid program, Penny pinching 
now may mean throwing way the liles of our soldiers later on. 

One of the reasons we'-are in this cl^ndition is because we didn't accept pur 
responsibility immediatelf 'iifter the war was over. In 1945 a universal serv- 
ice law was asked for by' the President of the United States, That universal 
service law, passed in m or early in 1946, would have saved billions of 
dollars now. The people who prevented the enactment of a universal service 



hiw ill m are trying by every moans at their coininand to prti^ent it now. 
We must not let them prevent it because it is essential to the safety of the 
world and to our own safety. 

We must build our economy for defense, We have the most amazingly 
prosperous economy in the history of the wurld, and we have to k«p it 
that way. Our defense program includes not only uureasing mir armed fprces, 
' making planes, tanks and guns for them and for our allies; it also includes 
having and keeping a strong economy here at home, We nml be able tu 
. turn out greater and greater quantities of goods for our armed services in 
case we have to meet an all-out attack; We have to have the cconomif strength 
' • , to carry our defense program for a long time to come, If we arf to be in 
this position, we need more factories, more electric power, and a higher 
production of basic materials. We need a sound and eflicient civil economy 
to support our defense production. This means housing for defense workers 
and adequate public services to keep the defense production functioning ef- 
ficiently. When we talk about cutting non-defense spending, we must be sure 
we don't cut the strength and the supports of our defense effort. People who 
are trying to do this are not helping our country. On the contrary, they arc 
injuring it. If these "pull-backs" have their way, they will ruin our economy, 

\ and our country at the same time. 
We must have a stabilized economy. Next torn defense program, the 
most important thing is economic stabilization, Economic stabilization means 
preventing inflation, and this injudes price controls, wage controls, and rent 
controls. All these controls expire on June 30, just six weeks from now. 
The Congress is now considering whether these controls should be extended 
fi another two years. Of course they have to be extended. If they are not, 
our whole economy will be in great danger, and every family in the coiintry 
will sulfer. Inflationary pressures will increase. Pressures on prices have eased 
off a little lately but these pressures will come back stronger than ever in the 
next few months. The more defense money we spend, the higher prices will 

tend to go, ' ■ 

It is a dangerous situation we are faced with. Already defense expenditures 
for the Army have increased the price of those things which the Army has 
to buy by more than $530 million, The increased cost of the Navy expendi- 
^ tures for the same purpose would have bought four of the largest air carriers, 
- ' the most expensive battleships in the world. By June 30 we will have spent 
about $19 billion on defense since the attack in Korea a year ago. In the 
year beginning July 1 our defense spending will probably increase to about 
$■10 billion. If we do not control inflation, that $40 billion will only buy 
half as much as it would even now. After we have buil^Hf defenses up 
enough to meet the present danger, we hope we won't have to spend at such 
a high rate and prices will be easier to hold in line, 
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Jiveiybody My$ prices must be held down, Everybody says prices iiiiist be 
held down, but "You must hold down everybody's prices but mine, Iiverybody 
else must take a cut, and hold them still,.but be careful, don't toiuh mine." 

Right now it will tiikc'everything we can do to hold these priies down, 
. and if we can hold them 'down until we get over the hump of our defense 
program, we Will be past the danger point, If we can't, the co,st of living will 
-go through the roof, ^d that will mean ruin for our defense program and 
ruin for our strength as a nation. If we are going to control prices, the 
Congress has got to say, and lay in no uncertain terms, that it wants prices 
(onyied. Eveiy special interest in the country is in Washington or on its 
way to lobby for » little exception for itself, and most of them can make out 
a pretty good cp for, themselves. Uere are enough special interest fellows 
appearing before the Senate Finance Committee to run the hearings well into 
June, The public interest fellows are not being heard because they don't know 
wbt is happening. You public interest people had better get here and loolc 
after your interests. (Applause) 

It would be nice to give these private interest fellows some exceptions, ' 
but we can't have a lot of exceptions andltill have effective price control. ' 
If we handed out all the exceptions that a^asked for, price control would 
be just like a sieve and the tide of inflation would pour through it. 

I don't think some of these special interest fellows understand what might 
happen if we had all-out inflation, but when they come here an'd ask for 
special exceptions, that is what they arc asking for, all-out inflation. 

You consumers should make a strong demand for price control. Wc arc 
not going to be able to hold the cost of living against the tremendous in- 
flationary pressurej ahead unless we have a good, strong price-control law 
and a good, strong rent-control law. If you want that kind of law-if you, 
the consume! of this country, want Congress to provide a strong price con- 
trol system-you had better sec and you had better write to your Congressman. 

You see things in the paper about "Write your President," and I get 40,000 
letters a day as>tesult of that on special occasions. (Laughter) But I am 
saying to you right now you had better let your Congressman know where 
you stand. You had better see him and tell him about it while you are here, 
Tell him you want price controls that will work, We don't want to injure-, 
anybody with price control or any other control. We want an equitable con- 
trol that will be fair to everybody-producer, middleman, and consumer. 
That is what we are working for, . 

The special interests and the lobbies will wreck the stabilization program as 
sure as pu arc born. unless the main body of our citizens of this country 
.getiusy and do someth'ing about it, and that is what I am urging you to do. 

We must pay as we go with a fair tax program. This is something that 
touches the most, touchy nerve in the country, the pocketbook nerve. Another 
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thinjj that ought to be of special concern to every citi^cn>iflthis country is 
our tax propm. Wc have to 'have more taxes if we arc to pay for our 
ilefeiise program and hold down inflation. Nobody lib to pay more taxes, 
but we have to do it because more taxes are essential to the safety and welfare 
of this country. So far wc have Bben doing fairly well in paying for our de- 
fense program as we go along, but our defense expenditures are going to 
increase rapidly. Wc can't keep on paying as wc go unless wc get the tax 
money wherewith to do it. 

Taxes are not so hard'to take if everybody pays his fair share in accordancc 
with his ability to pay, but if wc let the special groups come in and riddle 
(he tax program with special exemptions, we won't have a good tax program 
Of a fair tax program. We won't be able to balance the budget, and wc won't 
be able to stop inflation. I hope you all will realize and will take home as 
one of the messages of this conference that higher taxes are necessary to our 
defense program and to our survival as a nation. 

I don't think people ought to have any trouble agreeing on the national 
interest. I think everybody-every citizen-is a patriot, and that he believes 
that tlic national interest comes first. At a time like this when some of our 
young men arc fighting and dying to stop communist aggression and when so 
many of our boys face a period of military service to prepare for whatever 
may lie ahead, it ought to be easy for this country to get together in unity of 
spirit and action. It ought to be the easiest thing in the world to agree upon 
a good defense program and a good foreign aid program and a sound pro- 
gram to hold down ths cost of living. But it is not easy. It is one of the 
most difficult things which any President has ever faced. I am going to face it, 
^ and with your help I am going to.put it over. (Applause) Now we must 
get the facts to the people, and that is hard to do. 

One of the main reasons, I think, is that most of our citizensHhose who 
do the fighting and pay the bills and keep the countrj' going-are just too 
ocaipied to maker their voices heard. If they had all the facts and their 
representatives in Washington knew how they felt, I don't think we would 
have so much trouble with these great problems. That is why the work of 
this conference means so much in the present crisis of the world. The future 
depends on the opinions and the decisions of the American people. 

If you can develop ways of keeping our citizens better informed, of help* 
^ing them to understand the increasing duties of their citizenship, I have no 
doubt that this country will make the right decisions and that those decisions 
will lead the world to a just and lasting peace, and that is what we all want. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 
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Thursday Evening, May 17, 1951 

. Dr. John W.Davis Presides; 
Father Carney Gives Invocation 

The meeting convened at 7:30 o'clock p. m. Dr. John W. D;ivis,p ;iir- 
man, National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through kliua' 
lion; presi(lin||. 

CHAIRMAN DAVIS: The Second General Session of the Sixth Natio/al Con- 
ference on Citizenship is now in session. . / 

Largely from the standpoint of youth we will continue tonighl/o examine 
the functions and duties of American citizenship, for freedomym one world, 
for today and tomorrow. 

It is in the true American traditions that we begin our deliberations with 
Gods blessings. At this time may we bow with the Reverend Edward J. 
Carney, O.S.A. past national chaplain, The American Legion. Father Carney. 

THE REVEREND EDWARD J. CARNiiY, O.S.A. (past national chaplain, The 
American Legion): 0 Almighty God, we who have gathered here from near 
and far and every m\]f of life, may we tell You we love America for more 
reasons than we can number. We love our country not only with, a secular 
but a religious love. Our love is mingled with a profound gratitude for all 
that our country has done for us and for our ancestors. Our love is a senti- 
ment as well as a duty— a sentiment from which we could no more divorce 
ourselves than we could forget or deny the tender memories of our homes 
and families, the bonds of flesh and blood linking age to youth and coupling 
the present with all of the past» 

It is here in America that we live and 'lead our lives for God. His provi- 
dence planned and placed us here. In His wisdom He has appointed this land 
the scene of our vocation. As social beings we have been called to live for 
God the American way of life. We have been given to worship Him in the 
cathedral that is America, where the aisles arc the mighty rivers and the 
whistling of the ^ind through our forests and fields is the note of a majestic 
organ, where the rock-ribbed mountains are the altars, and the pearl and 
purple of the clouds are the stained glass windows, where the sun itself is a 
sanctuary lamp kindled by the hand- of God and hung out of the heaven to 
indicate his dwelling place. 

a government, like everything else, we must love it to preserve it. 
Help us jo be citizens of America as we hope to be citizens of heaven, citizens 
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of our fathirLiiul as wc are (liiMrin of God, iiieiiihcrs of every liamlel and 
(own and city as we hope to be ineiiikrs of (hi (ity of (iod. Dear (iod, Id 
us always realize that good citizenship and patriotism are a pari of our calling, 
and that it is our vocation and du(y to serve as best we can lliis land and 
people of ours for which and by whom grut prices were paid, 

May this and all succeidiug conferciucs on (ilizeiiship lake (Oiiragc from its 
past great work and go on (o loftier heights in the future, This is the blessing 
we ask of Thee through Jimis Christ our l.onl. Ameil. 

niAiliMAN OAVis; Under the dirution of Miss llorente Hooker, with Miss 
lileanor Christ as the student leader, and Miss Shirley Repass, ii(conipaiii.sl, 
the Washington and Lcc High School Madrigal Singers will now present 
music, We are glad to have them. (Applause) 

(Musical entertainment followed by applause.) 

CHAIRMAN DAVIS: We wish to thank the Washington and Lee High School 
Madrigal Singers for that delightful musK. 

Our first thumbnail report will be made by Dr. Ruth Cunningham, as- 
sociate professor, Teachers College. Colunibi'a^ University. Dr. Cunningham 
has been so effective in other conferences in telling our groups what they have 
been doing and saying in their sessions that she is here tonight on popular 
demand. Dr. Cunningham will now do what you want her to do. Dr. Cun- 
ningham. (Applause) 

Dn Cmiinghain Reports on 
Freedom and Citizenship Activities 

DR. RUTH CUNNINGHAM (Associatc Profcssor, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York): Ladies and Gentlemen of the Sixth National Con- 
ference on Citizenship: 

This is the first report jmi you to you, telling you of our work in dis- 
cussion sessions this afternoon. Today, our first session, was a period of get- 
ting acquainted with each other and deciding areas for further exploration. 
Some important ideas have emerged even at this early date. 

Several groups looked to the matter of what we want to accomplish in this 
conference. Of one thing we are sure: We don't want our only accomplish- 
ment to be a flow of high^sounding words. We want to make sure that we 
are thinking clearly, of course. We want freedom to become, a part of our 
minds. But beyond that, we want freedom to become a part of our feelings, 
a part of our way of acting, a part ot our sense of responsibility, a part of 
our loyalty, a part of our courage. 
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As one group put it, this conference will be meaningful to the extent that 
it develops ideas, methods, and procedures which can be translated into action 
back home. 

To achieve real freedom for aii of us, we need the help of each other. This 
is true in families, in communities, in organizations, in our nation, and in ^ur 
world. We hope this conference may be an cxanyle of citizenship activities 
as we $hare our thinking and our experiences — as we help each other. 

One group said: Our discussion groups at this conference are practical 
experiments in the techniques of democracy. 

The topic of the day seems to have been well chosen: Freedom and Citizen- 
ship Activities. We want to underline that word, "activities/* That means 
doing sometbhig about freedom. It means taking action as individuals and as 
groups. Doing something about freedom means learning techniques for ef- 
fective action. 

You know, just having our hearts in the right place isn't going to be 
enough. Just doing the best we can isn't going to be enough. We need to 
develop techniques of working for frcedohi which are as up to date as atomic 
energy. For, you know, freedom doesn't just * come naturally." We need to 
prepare ourselves for citizenship and for freedom. 



The exhibits draw important visitors. Upper left*: Mr. Gerald M.rVan Pool, 
director, Studettt Activities, National Association of Seconda^ry School Principals, 
NBA, and Miss Elizabeth Sutton of Breathitt County Schools, Jackson, Kentucky, 
browse before the Department of State exhibit. Upper right: The INS booih is back- 
ground for star performers in the conference luncheon program — Deafi Ernest O. 
Melby, New York University; Rabbi Norman Gerstenf eld, Washington Hebrew 
Congregation; Senator Estes Kefauver; Mrs. Ruth Montgomery, New York Daily 
News; Mr. Theodore Granik, director, American Forum of the Air; the Honorable 
Argyle R. Mackey, commissioner. Immigration and Naturalizatiofj Servide; Mr, 
Charles Collinwood, White House correspondent for CBS News; Mr, Evan^E, 
Evans, chairman of the Conference Committee, Center left: NEA Executive Secre- 
tary Willard E, Givens chats with the Honorable Carl B. Hyatt, director ofJhe 
Attorney General* s Citizenship Program, Center right: The chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee, Mr. Evan E. Evans, talks with Mr. Watson B. Miller of /the 
American Legion, former commissioner. Immigration and Naturalization Se/vice. 
Lower left: Dr. William G, Carr and Dr. Richard B, Kennan, NEA officials, visit 
with Miss Euphrosine Mikuzis, delegate ,of the Lithuanian Alliance of America. 
Lower right: Mr. Tom C. Clear, exhibits chairman, points out his Connecticut school 
exhibit to Senator Kefauver. , . 
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Some have. suggested that, as we work for freedom, we might start at 
home, and some of us have suggested that we better put our own house in 
order before we can be of help to people' in other countries. 

As you know, dtizens of the District of Columbia have no vote. Some of 
our colleagues have suggested that we begin our campaign for freedom by 
freeing the citizens of the District of Columbia. Do you know that in our 
nation's capital we have segregated schools, that Negroes are barred from 
many restaurants and hotels? Maybe this is a place to start. There are schools 
and colleges in various parts of our nation that still operate on the archaic 
quota system. If you are in such an institutibn, you have your work cut out 
for you. 

Maybe a look at ourselves is in order. Sometimes there is discrimination 
within organizations such as those represented it this tonferenre.' If so, maybe 
a starting place would be right there. 

We knflw we face some exceedingly difficult problems, For example, when 
docs freedom of a minorit)' impinge upon the freedom of the majority? Can 
one beloyal to the UN and other groups without harming^ational loyalties? 
Jiov far can we go in this matter of multiple loyalties? 

Some pple say we can find freedom through political and economic re- 
forms. On the other hand, others say that what we need is the development 
of spiritual and moral values. Which is the way-or is it both ? 

How does a citizen distinguish between liberal ideas and dangerous sub-, 
versivc thoughts? Censorship is a crucial problem, especially since it tends t6 
force people to identify with one extreme position or another. 

Perhaps we should recognize that the present hysteria tends to curb our 
freedom. How can we encourage freedom of thought and expression in a 
period of protracted emergency, when we know that certain security protection 
is necessary? 

Let us recognize that our efforts to achieve freedom, may in themselves ■ 
develop conflicts. Maybe we need to recognize this and learn hoito handle 
these conflicts. . 

' How can we develop in all people in America a concept of law based on 
the rights of the whole, equated with the freedoms of the individual? 

Currently, in many businesses and industries the boss has the right to fire 
an ^employee without trial or hearing or even explanation. This practice may 
damage careers and cripj* personalities. Isn't this a problem for citizens to 
face realistically? . 

One of our biggest problemj^oday is apathy. Apathyjs far too widespread, 
says one group. We must mobilize enthusiasm for getting more people to 
care-to care about their votes, to m about their neighbors, to care about 
,^the immediate community, to care about the world. 



It is cas^ to talk about the need for others to take responsibility for \he 
development of freedom, but it may be more dilficiilt for us to recognize and 
accept our responsibilities. As one group says, We lovt our freedom in this 
lailil, but how can we get other peoples of the world to know, about it, realize 
its power and possibilities-, and— maybe choose lo follow its toiucpts? 

We sce^e problems, but we have some strong toii\itloiis, and in our 
groups we have stated them in terse, dear statements, Here arc a few ex- 
amples; 

We rcalFirm our belief in the freedom and basic ideals of democracy. 

We need to understand and accept the fact that people differ. 

In a democracy there is only one type of citizenship, but the responsibilities 
of citizens vary with the position and the capacity of the individual. 

Restrictions on freedom often occur because of the lack' of facts and (he 
lack of free and open discussion based on facts. 

As one group has said. We agree that a major problem for citizens is get- 
ting adequate information on public issues in order to educate the "general 
public" about these issues. 

Adults in a democracy, says another group, should be free to hear J sides 
of i subject, even if the speakers arc listed as subversive. 

It is a citizen's responsibility to be alert to pressures which threaten free- 
dom in education. 

We need to recognize current threats to freedom of speech and freedom 
of thought wherever they are found. 

We all jecognize the basic elements of freedom: a maximum of self- 
determination with a minimum of necessary restraint, 

A good citizen of America is a good citizen of the world. 

The idea of "freedom from" isn't big enough to hold our major concepts. 
We need to think through the "freedom fors,^' On the other hand, another 
group says: Every freedom to do something, or for something, is balanced by 
a necessary restraint or freedom from something. For example, freedom to 
worship implies freedom from a state church, Freedom isn't something that 
is the right of a special few. If we think it is, we don't have freedom. . 

You know, I hesitate to repeat this one, being a New Yorker, but being 
an honest reporter, I hope, I guess I must: If given the chance, freedom, like 
a tree, can grow, even in Brooklyn, I suppose we could paraphrase that and 
say, The roots of freedom are deep within our heritage. They are a strong 
force imong us, perhaps in spite of us, If given a chincc, the tree will grow 
and flourish, 

• One group says: Discrimination is a matter of education, or maybe the 
lack of it. In other words, if we practice discrimination we arc just plain 
stupid. ., 
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But wc can teach people to think in terms of freedom. One avenue of such 
teaching is through our public schools. The community has special responsi- 
bilities to public education. Community members should have a share in 
deciding what is taught in schools. But, suggests a group, tlicy should leave 
to professional educators the decision as to how it should be taught. 

The public, through public education, has some special responsibilities to 
young citizens: for example, to provide able teachers and to provide adequate 
physical facilities. And we should see to it that there is a clear understanding 
and free and open discussion when school board members are selected. 

But education for citizenship isn't a matter of the age of the learner. This 
education for citizenship should start in the home in infancy and should 
be continued throughout life. '» 

You know, I guess this is what we are trying to say: we really mean it 
when we say tliat freedom is everybody's business, and we had better get busy. 
For we really mean it when we say we are ready to xmk for freedom in the 
world— freedom for today and tomorrow, 

Ymth Chairman, Mr. Flynn, 
"Shares the Work" 

CHAIRMAN DAVIS: Thank you, Dr. Cunningham. 

This is the share-the-work spot on this program. We are going to share the 
responsibility at, this time with Mr. William J. Flynn. Mr. Tlynn keeps his 
youthful appearaTice because of, his association with young people. He is the 
assistant director of the American Junior Red Cross-Youth Chairman. He 
will address himself and direct your attention to the topic, ""'The Place of 
Youth in the Sixth National Conference on Citizenship.'' Mr. Flynn has been 
a member of our Planning Committee of this Conference and of these con- 
ferences from the beginning, and he has served the Citizenship Conferences 
in nlany capacities. It is with a great deal of pleasure that I present him now, 
Mr. Flynn. (Applause) 

MR, WILLIAM J, FLYNN (Assistant National Director, American Junior Red 
Cross-Youth Chairman) : Thank you, Dr, Davis, 

I wish that no speaker had ever started his remarks with "It is a pleasure 
and a privilege to be here," because I want to say that, and I want to say it 
sincerely. In fact, I am going to say it. It is a pleasure and a privilege to be 
here on this platform tonight. It is a pleasure because looking out over the 
audience I see many youthful faces, and it is always a pleasure to calk with 
youth about what they can do to solve the problems of adults in this troubled 
world. It is a privilege to be here because I ask you confidentially if you were 

! 
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ri'c|ucstctl to select two orgaabtions, two scciilaf organizations in this coun- 
try, to stand back of you, could ^yoii do any better, could you get a greater 
sense of security and serenity than by having the National Hdutation Associa- 
tion and the United' States Department of Justice standing back of you? I 

hink that is a privilege. There is no question about it. 
Several years ago at the National Conference on Social Work in Atlantic ' 
C'.y the Reverend Charles Bcrniingham said the following words, -and I 

ant to quote them to you. He said: 

Those agencies and institutions which enjoy respect and esteem 
in American life must prudently and progressively provide oppor- 
tunities for more dynamic and realistic youth expression. Abandon- 
ing some of their safeguards and privileges, these etiucational, 
religious, and social institutions must exhibit a confidence in the • 
rank and file of American young |X'Ople to the end that the leader- 
ship of this group will join with the adult leaders of thos(! agencies' 
in fostering the best interests and widest good for the local, national, 
and international community in which they live. 

That quotation along with several recommendations made at the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth has been read by thousands 
of youth readers all over the country. I wish I could say that youth participa- 
tion has grown in, leaps and.|)OUnds because of those statements. I cannot say 
it because I don't think 1t;isknjjc. Leaders of youth organizations are much 
like some golfers that I knc||f hey talk a good game. They play in the 80's 
in the locker room in the clubhouse, blit they very seldom break 100 on the 
fairways. '■ ' S --'-^ ■ ■■. '^'^^ 

Fortunately, the National Conference on Citizenship has always given a 
proper place to youth in its program. I say that, and I think that you can , 
back it up by what you>have seen today. Leaders in youth organizations ex- ) 
hibited today in the various workshops saw that youth participated, I say 
that they participated on an equal basis. They were treated as adults. That is 
a question that is debatable. Soiiic people say it is impossible to have youtli 
participate on an equal basis with adults because of three good reasons: First, 
they haven't maturfty. Second, they haven't stability. Third, they haven't the 
f experience. ^ 

You people in the audience who have taken fundamental first year algebra 
or any mathematics at all know that there is such ,1 thing as an equation, 
that to have an equality you must have something on the lefthand side of the 
equation equal to whatever is on the righthand side. So already }ou say that 
youth has three minOlcs: Experience, stability, and maturity, I say that adults 
have minuses too, and they might be apathy, indifference, lethargy. 
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But then let's look away froni the negatiye side. You know from, your 
mathematics that on one side you have positive and negative, and sometimes 
an unknown, and on the other side a similar combination. So let's look at 
the live grand pluses of the youth, namely vitality, exuberance, enthusiasm, 
sinceri^, ftanbess, and lack of sophistication in a fjiilosophical sense. Then 
I think you will realize you have a genuine, a. real equality which should riot 
be passively recognized but actively encouraged. 

You leaders of youth organizations in the audience should pay heed to ^ 
the example set in this conference by giving, yduth an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, In the next few minutes, I hope, you will havfthe opportunity of 
listening to this panel. They represent a cross-section of this country. In their 
names we don't have a Tom, Dick and Harry, but we have a Jim, Dick, and 
Jerry. I might say that this group was not.picked willy-nilly. We asked some 
40 youth organizations to-'send iii applications. We screened these applica- 
tions, and we have tried to get a drpss-section of the country. 'You will note 
that we have three girls and three boys. lAlthough there are more women in 
this country than men, we evened, that ou(^^We 'do have someone from a 
niral section, I believe Burns Flat, Oklahoma; which is »,town of }00. We 
have other representatives from large metropolitan ^reas. 

(The participants in the panel entered the room.) (Applause) 

MR. flynn: I just sai4 about you fine boys and'girls that you are just 
average; you are normal. Xou are no better tlian anybody else in any other 
youth organization in the country. So you peoj)le but thert! who are leaders 
in youth organizations or school teachers, these people are not exceptional. 
You have members just like' them in your organization.' All I can say is, ' 
please use them. . • ' 

Now it gives me very great pleasure: to intioduce pup m9derator. She came 
to radio from the stige where she was knowh hfire arid abroad for her folk 
song recitals. She soon became kiiown as the.song and story lady,' and in.her ' 
long career has appeared on ajl'the^ major networks. Sljejjjs^raveled ex- 
tensively and has hiade a study^of diildrenis racjio programs in a number of 
Europn, countries. JCatching the constant >indoctri)iation' -of youth in totali- 
tarian countries, she became ? crusader for democracy and has pledged her- 
self to sec that our children shall be given an understanding of democracy 
and a realization that it is a way of life that offers unicjue freedoms enjoyed 
by few national groups today. This fervor stimulated her Youth Forums and 
has taken shape in her book,, "You and Democracy," which she hopes will 
give children an abiding faith and fervor for democracy. * 

It gives me, ^reat pleasure to turn thjs meeting .over to our moderator, 
Dorothy Gordon o( the N?«/y<>riT/w«. - 

^47.;^ , : ' ; : 
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New York Times Form 
Officials Introduce Program 

ANNouAcER; The New York Tims Youth Forum. 

At this time we bring you a special forum in which youth and young adults 
exchange ideas on vital issues. The program is being presented as part of the 
National Conference on Citizenship sponsored by the Department of.Justice 
and the National Education Association. It comes from the Presidential Room 
of the Statler Hotel in Washington, 

The members of the forum have been selected from differer^t areas of the . 
country in order to have a representative cross-section of American youth. 

The Honorable W. Averell Harriman, special assistant to the President 
of the United States, will act as adult guest to discuss with the youth "What 
is a Citizen's Responsibility in a Democracy?" ^ 

Dorothy Gordon, moderator of youth forums for the New York Times, 
and author of "You and Democracy," presides at this forum. And now, here 
is Miss Gordon. (Applause) 

MISS GORDON; Good evening, everybody, Thij^Dorothy Gordon speaking 
from the Presidential Room of the Statler Hotel in Washington, where, the 
Sixth National Conference on Citizenship ij being held, sponsored by the 
Department of Justice and the National Education Association. The large 
audience represents more tte700 leading national organizations which make 
up our democratic way of m The six members of the panel are a true cross- 
section of American youth. With us is an adult guest whom I will introduce 
in a moment but first we will ask the panel members to introduce themselves.. 

Participants Are from Many v 
Areas oj Country and thought [ 

MR. WILSON: I am Richard Wilson, 23 years of age, from Qlifornia, 
Pennsylvania, I am attending Temple University and am representing the 
Boy Scouts of America, 

MISS ALEXANDER; I am Joy Alexander, 1 am 17 years old. 1 am from 
Bums Flat, Oklahoma, I am representing the 4-H clubs and the high school 
students. 

MR, RICHARDS: I am Gerald Richards from Elmira, New York. I am 17 
years old. I represent the National YMCA and the high school students of 
Elmira Academy. 
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MISS JAMES: I am Claudettc James, 15 years old, high school junior rep- 
resenting the Future Homemakers of America. I am from Forsythe, Georgia, 

MR. ROBINSON: I am Jim Robinson, a studei at George Washington ' 
University here in Washington, Like another member of the panel, I, too, 
(ome from the state of Oklahoma, I have been nominated by ttie American 
Legion. 

MISS COLEMAN: I am Mary Coleman, 22 years of age, I come from Balti-. 
more, Maryland, l^work for a labor union, and I am representing the United 
World Federalists. "~ 

, MISS GORDON; As p sec, we really have a true cross-section of youth and 
young adults. Our mt is a citizen not only of this country but of the world. 
He has a rich backgroiid of service in, thc national as well as the international 
field. As a toeing am|ssador for thfflconomic Corporation Administration, 
Mr. Harriman saw tl« Marshall Plan in action and witnessed the effects of 
economic stabili2atior|:ort wartorn countries and what it dies to raise the 
morale of the people| Mr. Harriman, as you all know, was Ambassador to 
Russia and watched tlje ^aviet Union in operation during and after the war, 
He^ows about life .|i | totalitarian state, and because of his knowledge he 
has dedicated himsel|tO'the>cause of preserving democracy, with profound 
conviction that it musl.cn(iure. 

I take great pleasure in presenting the Special Assistant to the President 
of the United States, The Honorable W. Avcrell Harriman, Mr, Harriman, 
(Applause) „ 

y 

MR. HARRIMAN: Miss Gordon, I am very happy to be back on the pro- 
gram with you and these boys and girls here. I expect to learn a whole lot 
tonight. The subject ii one of intense importance because what we are 'faced 
with in the world is whether democracy can survive against the threat of 
.lotalitarianism. S(?:,I have come to learn and I think it is a high privilege 
for me to be here^4 [ ' 

MISS CORDON :i,jl:ani sure, Mr. Harriman, you will give us a great deal. 
The topic as w|wbrded it is, ykl is the Citizen s Responsibility in a 
;t)emocracy?' liought that perhaps we might start the discussion by asking 
puf panel mcmb|s 'to define the word-''citi2?r[5h"ip":*MX^hrdo you mean by 
>Ae word ' citizewhipj? 

I MR. RiCHARDsf looking at it from the technical sense we could go into 
^ Webster's dictionjary which states that a citizen is an inhabitant of a town or' 
dty, especially one who enjoys its privileges. 

' MISS GORDON; Yes, Claudettc. 
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MISS JAMi;s; A citizen has been defined as one who owes allegiance to a 
government and expects protection from that government. From this defini- 
tion we see that citizens have a responsibility to^ their government, for a 
tieniocracy assumes that citizens support it or it Ciiiiiiot survive 

MISS (i()iilX)N: You don^t entirely agree with Mr. Webster, do you, that 
being a citizen is just having the privileges in a democracy/ 

MR. ROBINSON: I think it can be summed up, Miss Gordon, that citizen- 
ship is privileges on the one hand and responsibilities on ik other. 

MISS (lORDON: It is a combination of tliem both. 

MR, ROBINSON: Ycs, 

MisstiORDON: All right, Mary. 

M^S COLEMAN: I think that citizenship is more than just privileges and 
responsibilities in a political sense and formal sense. It is also everydayjivirig 
in a democracy, t«nslating our democratic priiiciples into our social and 
economic life as well as our political, 

MISS GORDON: We speak of privileges and responsibilities. What wopld 
you say are the privileges or the rights of a citizen in a democracy.' Dick, 
did you ritise your hand? 

MR, WILSON: I was just going to say. Isn't a citizen one who exchanges 
responsibilities for rights and loyalty for liberty? 

Miss GORDON; Yes, joy? 

MLSS ALEXANDER; I think that Dick has a very good idea there. With every 
right that we have goes an obligation. Arc we to live up to these obligations 
and accept our responsibilities ?4)therwise, I don't think our nation will be 
able to progress in the future. 

MISS GORDON: You all speak very glibly and very nicely and in very beauti- 
ful terms about what you think a citizen is and what' are a citizen's rights. 
Mr, Harriman, do yoti want to come in at this moment? 

MR, riARRiMAN: I think it has been pretty well summed up. The word is 
used in other connections in the Soviet Union, A Soviet citizen is a person 
who is under the domination of the State. Soviet citizens are not allowed to 
leave their country unless they are given permission, and very few of them are. 
They arc pretty much told wHat they shall do from the time thef are young- 
sters until the time they die. So it is a (juestion of how each country interprets 
that word. I certainly agree with the interpretation that has been given by 
the panel. .' 
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MISS GORDON: Tcj. That is why I go back again to what is the right of a 
citizen in a democtacy, beause we are discussing the responsibility of a 
citizen in a democracy. 

MR. RpBlNSON: What you are asking is: What is a citizen? What does the 
young citizen owe to his democracy or his country? 

MISS GORDON: No. I want to find out what is the right of every citizen 
in a democracy. What do you think is the right? 

MR. WILSON: I think I ^uld say the right of a citizen in a democracy 
is to participate In that democracy and in the government, in the community, 
and on a state>wide and a national basis. 

MISS GORDON: All right, Joy. . 

Miss ALEXANDER: We have a right to participate, and I think that right 
comcj in with another jesponsibility. When you ask someone what is the 
responsibility of a citizen I think the first thing to be said is to vote. But 
that action requires clear thinking before it can be a good action, So I think 
one of our responsibilities is to think as well as to act. 

MISS CORDON: Then where does your thinking cdft from ? . 

MISS ALEXANDER: We should form our own opinions and not be afraid to 
disagree with some of our leaders, We are already grateful to ifiave that op- 
portunity in contrast to the communists that Mr. Harriman told us about. 

Vw^s CORDON: Claudette? 

Miss JAMES: I think it is the right of every citizen to receive the'benefits 
of a democracy on an equal basis. 

MISS GORDON: Yes. As a matter of fact, I think that that is what I wanted 
to hear, didn.'l ypu, Mr. Harriman ? 

MR. HARRIMAN: Very much so. Equal privileges and equal responsibilities 
to all citizens. 

* MR. ROBINSON: I want to ask Joy a question. She says one responsibility is 
to vote, In most states one can't vote until he is 21. In concrete tcmis of 
these psonalitics here, those of us who arc younger than 21, wli;it is our 
responsil 



MISS ALEXANDER: I think if is the responsibility of each of us to live as a 
good citizen, to be a good example, and to participate in activities such as 
these, 50 when that day comes when the rest of us will be able to vote-' 
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^ I think we have a few on the panel who are votirig—we will be able to be 
responsible citizens, 

, MISS GORDON: Where does your responsibility come from? Where do you 
get your ideas of citizenship, your Ideals of citizenship? 

MISS COLEMAN: I thought perhaps we didn't fully cover our rights that 
we have in democracy, In the Western civilization we have built up more 
and more rights until today we have a wonderful roster of rights pretty well 
demonstrated by our Constitution and its interpretation. First and ipost basic 
is our freedom, our right of free thought, right of free assembly, and right of 
free press. Then in the last few hundred years we have been adding new 
rights, the right to a job which is guaranteed perhaps in our kind of society 
by the right of workers to organize and enjoy union efforts and privileges| 
the right to decent housing, the right to enough monejl to live a good lifi- , 
so that you can participate in democratic processes. I think those are rights ^ 
from which come our responsibilities. 

MR. ROBINSON: Mary, how*are these rights going to be, achieved.'' Does 
society owe them to members of society and if so, just how does it dedicate 
and hand down these rights to society? 

Miss COLEMAN: In this country we have our Constitution which guarantees 
them and through our courts we interpret them. We also have— and I think 
(his is important-organizations outside of the political organizations which 
can guarantee and continue our rights, because if yoif d<h^yg£psomeone 
lighting for you, it doesn't matter what is down on P^P^f' iWPr^ ^ 
rights by sticking together and working for them. . 

MISS; jGORDON: Do you think all citizens in the United States of America 
are receiving those rights that you enumerate so well? 

MISS COLE^^AN: No place is perfect. I think that we receive them better 
• than any totalitarian country like Spain or Russia today." I think, however, 
there is a long way to improvement yet, and the best thing about this countr]\f 
is that we still have freedom of assembly, free press, and free speech, and wc 
can continue to criticize and improve it. 

MR. HARRIMAN : May I ask a question ? 

MISS (iORDON: Yes, 

MR. HARRIMAN: I supposc 1 am kind of old-fashioned. I fully agree that a 
citizen has certain rights, but- what is it that the citizen does which justifies 
that long list of rights? What are the obligations that he assumes or she as- 
sumes to participate? 
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MR. WILSON: One obligation that we must all assume I think is to speak 
truthfully and frankly about the way we feel. It is often so easy, particularly 
when we get involved in political activities and political doings, to be sub- 
jective in our thinking and to feel the way a certain man does because he 
belongs to a certain political party. I think wc have to be objective in our 
thinking and our speaking and say exactly what we feel, no matter what our 
party thinks or says. 

MISS GORDON: Yes, Jerry.' 

MR. RICHARDS: I would like to further my 'opinion and what Dick said' 
here. I would say it would be a real duty of a citizen to learn to live in civic 
and national opportunities and to take these opportunities and learn to live 
with all types of people and exercise a moral obligation to see that all types, 
races, creeds and religions, all receive an equal chance in such a democracy as 
we idealistically are striving for and which we must reach, 

MISS GORDON: When you are doing that you become a responsible citizen, 
isthatit.' \^ 

MR. RICHARDS: That is the idea, yes. 
MISS GORDON: Yes, Jim? 

MR. ROBINSON: All well and good with this idea, but let's put it into 
practice, How do you make it work.' What are the means of achieving this 
goal? 

MR. RICHARDS: It is Up to the young citizen of today to study the party 
platforms, the problems before him, and to form his own opinion so that he 
may actively 'participate in the debates and the various organizations that can 
alleviate these circumstances. 

MISS GORDON: Lct's get down to basic things for a moment. I want to 
ask you two questions. One is, I hear so many young people say, "I don't 
.owe anything to society. I didn't ask to be born. You brought me into the 
world, and society owes me everything." How do you young people feel 
about that? 

MISS ALEXANDER; I have heard a few young people who have just gradu- 
ated from high school say, "What's the use of going to college?" but I don't 
think that is representative of the majority of young people. I think the 
empTiasis falls on what we can do for others more than what others can dp 
for us in the majority. 

MR. WILSON: I think society owes us something, I think it owes us the 
opportunity to do something, to participate in community activities and com- 



miinity planning, Then I think we owe to society the responsibility of carry- 
ing out these things that it has given us to do. <^ 

MISS cordon: Do you think that the various factors of the community are 
operating enough to develop responsible citizenship? 

MR, ROBINSON: I don't know. I could answer only in part for Washington, 
and for Blackwell, Oklahoma, perhaps with some particularity, I think that is 
an individual matter. I just don't think it could be answered on a nation-wide 
scale. 

MISS GORDON: What are the factors in the community that are supposed 
to promote citizenship? 

MR. ROBINSON: The church, the home, the school, the civic dubs. As I say, 
I can answer for one community, but not for the nation. 

MISS GORDON: How do you feel about that, Claudette? 

, MISS JAMES: I agree with James. I think the church, the school, and the 
parents and teachers all have u responsibility for teaching the people ideals 
of good citizenship. 
MISS GORDON: Are they doing it? 

MISS JAMES: I can speak for but one place, and that is the South. 
MR. HARRIMAN : % I ask a question ? 
MISS GORDON : Yes, Mr. Harriman. 

Who Improves Our Society 
And How? Mr. Harriman Asks 

MR, harriman: I agree with all these obligations on the idealistic side and . 
on the practical side of making better citizens. But what about the obligations 
to society as a whole? What about the economic obligations? After all, we 
all have to eat, and we have to have something over our heads, and we want 
to have a chance to get around the country. 

MISS ALEXANDER: I think' society and the whole people should create the 
opportunity for people to help themselves in the community. 

MISS COLEMAN : What is your question, Mr. Harriman ? 

MR. harriman; What is the economic obligation of Wie individual to 
society? i^' 
A MISS COLEMAN: You are suggesting if someone inherits enough money and 
iesn't have to work, should he go ahead and work ? ' 
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MR. harriman: I im not suggesting anything. (Laughter) You know, wc 
all have to cat. Tkre are certain things one inherits from one's father such 
• as a toof over one's head. We all have to eat and we all have to get on and 
raise... ^ 

MISS (»RDOK: A family. 

MR. mRRiMAN: ... a family and perhaps make things a little better than 
they were before. Just what is the obligation to produce that each citizen has? 

I, 

MISS COLEMAN: That depends upon the social system under which you 
work. If you work as we do in America, under our system where we have 
private enterprise, I would suppose you would say that it is the obligation of 
the apitalist or the private enterprise person to provide enough jobs and 
■ try to keep up full employment in our society, and therefore the worker by 
his very economic nature will have to find a job. H(^wever,. we discover that 
society dot's not provide full employment, that society does not prevent" de- 
•.,fWssion. Perhaps we will have to re-examine its economic basis and see if 
we can't find some better way of working out our problems arid some better 
way of giving everybody a chance to woi and a chance to better himself. 

MR. ROBINSON : What do you suggest ? Mary, what means do you suggest ? 
What alternatives are there.' 

MISS COLEMAN: Well, lihink that there are a lot of improvements that 
need to be made. 

MR. ROBINSON: What improveitients ? 

Miss COLEMAN: Partly through the political and partly through the 
economic. 

' MR. ROBINSON: How through political and economic' 

MISS COLEMAN: For example, 1 think it is (]uite often in this country the 
kind of profit that has been made in the last five years by the 19 big businesses 
that make billions of dollars of profit while I see every day, in my union 
organizing, families in need. In one family which was in need a man and a 
woman and four children were all living in one room with two double beds. 
There is something wrong with a system where one person in Baltimore can 
have a big home with three cars and two chatifl'eurs aflcl other persons in the 
same city can't go to college. 

MLSs mm: You believe thji/ondition should be bettered. How are 
conditions bettered in our societjSTl think that is what Mr. Harriman means 
in his (]uestion. Where does the responsibility lie to improve our society? 
Hwi't that the (juestion, Mr. Harrimnn? 



MR. HARRIMAN; Exactly. What is the economic obligation? 

MR. ROBINSON: Miss Gordon, I think Mary may very well be on, the right 
track, but I think she is tending to lead us astray. She has adopted one very 
extreme example of one family in Baltimore that owns three automobiles. I 
ask, has any government die right to determine or regulate the margin of 
utility of that certain second or third car? Would she dispose absolutely of 
entrepreneurs in this country's economic system and suggest that their prop- 
erty be expropriated? She has adopted one very extreme example. Certainly 
there are other examples equally fair. 

. MISS cordon: Come on^Mary. Do you want to come back on that? 

MISS COLEMAN: In a country such as ours where wc have, firstj a high 
standard of living, and,' second, a democratic political system, and, third, 
a modern industrial society developed to such extent, with all the benefits of 
our modern society, I don't think there is any exc-usc for any child not having 
a chance even to go to college, and certainly for not having a chance to live 
in a home where he gets three square meals a day, a chance to go to school, 
and so forth. I am posing the problem. We have these wonderful benefits. 
We have one of the greatest societies and '^Jvilizations that has ever come 
into existence in th'e whole world, and yet we still have these problems. We 
must not avoid them. We must face the problems that there are plenty of 
children, particularly in the South, plenty of children who don't even get a 
decent education, much less a chance for a good high school or college 
education, They don't get really enough to eat once they get beyond the age 
of 12 or 14 and private charity stops taking care of them. 

MISS GORDON: How are these conditions going to be improved in a 
democracy? Who does it? 

MISS COLEMAN: That is the beauty of our system. Wc have a democratic' 
system, Thereby we can improve it both through the government and through 
private organizations. I personally would favor leaving the government out 
of most of it and letting us work out our problems in our own way 

MISS GORDON: Mr, Harriman? 

ii'R, HARRIMAN: I think you are basically right, Mary. That is only one 
part of the problem, and you see it. I wish there mc more young people 
your age who had the same feeling, because then many of these conditions 
which still exist in this country would be corrected. I Jo believe that vou 
ought to look at the other side of it and analyze what has created this groat 
productive power in this country. After all, the American people can out- 
produce other countries two or three or six or ten to one. Something has 
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happened in this cQunliy^ Don't overlook 'that in trying to gain the'stili 
further objective which we ail have before us, I am very happy to hear you 
say Ihe things that you do. But before you make up your mind what kind of 
changes should be in our society or what kind of things should be developed, 
do some analyzing as to what it was that created that great productive capacity 
of our county which has brought more benefits to more people than any 
other country. 

MISS CORDON: That goes back to the basic principles of our democracy and 
the relations of citizens to the responsibility of the community and the various 
factors of the community. Do you young people feel that you have been 
prepared for responsible citizenship and that all the young oeople of this 
country, or, shall we say, the majority of them, have been ? 

MR. ;«1LS0N; 1 was going to go to the schools as one example, I think 
the schools are potentially a great force in developing our future citizens, 
Frankly they are falling down on ihcSr job to a great extent, In the first 
place. I feel the forces we have for citjzenship and allied fields in high school 
and college are not coordinated at all to the end that there is continuity 
between the courses and that we actually progress and are thinking toward 
active citizenship later. I don't think that all of our teachers are looking ahcd 
-looking to the fact that some day soon we are going to become citizens, 
thatTve-are going to have the responsibility of taking upon our shoulders 
this great country, this great government, ?nd that to do this we must have 
a lot of training, we must have attitudes, ideals, and experience^ ' ■ ; 

MISS CORDON: Qn other factors in the community coordinate and sapplc- 
ment perhaps some of the things you do not get in. hijh school 

MISS ALEXANDER: Sincc I am' the ^-H dub representative, we do supple- 
ment the training which is recejved in the schools, lUthe church and homc.i 
and work togethe; cooperatively. It is democracy in action. I think that we , 
are receiving training in citizenship from the practical standpoint so that we 
will be able to put it into use right now and in the .future too. 

MISS GORDON: You know, Joy, you hit a very important thing. The 4-H 
dubs-and the boys' of course are also members of the 4-H clubs-are the 
rural and the farm end of it, aren't they? What about woman's place as a 
citizen and woman's place in our society? What do the young gentlemen or 
the young women have to say? All right, Jerry. * 

MR, RICHARDS: I would like to bring out that in New York State tlic 
League of Women Voters, is becoming very powerful in the state itsdf. 

MR. ROBINSON: What do you mean by "pbwerful," Jerry ? 



MR, RICHARDS: It is taking an active part, and a ycry good part, I would 
say> in bringing to the fore the needs for the youth in New York State. Fpr 
example^ youth did participate in a political school that was carried on last 
summer. The League has Been bringing up various speakers and' various 
organizational opportunities for the youth of New York State. 

MISS GORDON: Wait a moment. You have strayed away from my (]uesti(jn, 
which was: What is the woman's place as a citizen in the community? Why 
, is it the boys are taking up tWs question? 

MR. WILSON: I think a wom?n has a great deal of responsibility, perhaps 
even more so than a man, and that you women here in the audience have a 
responsibility. Younger children are more under your influence than they are 
under that of their fathers. Therefore if you have the right ideas of citizen- 
ship, the right attitudes, and are able to give training to the children, it can 
mean a lot to them in the future. Therefore, the woman's place is a very active 
one indeed. ' 

MISS CORDON: Here is a representative of the Homemakers of America. 
Claudctte, come on. , 

* 

MISS JAMES: Dick said something about the teachers being responsible for 
this problem of citizenship. I know that we are receiving training in citizen- 
ship in various organizations, but I would like to say that parents and other 
people are also supposed to teach us the ideals of citizenship. 

MISS CORDON: You get it from the various factors. You feel that iit learning 
how to live together with people you have to have all organizations, all com- 
munity activities come into it— is that it? 

Mr. Harriman, I want to ask you a question. Do you feel that the present 
emergency requires a re-examination of the functions and duties of citizen- 
ship? 

MR. HARRIMAN: Yes, I do. I think it requires a greater responsibility 
today than at any 'time in perhaps our history, because we are engaged in'^an 
ideological struggle which really does threaten our survival. I am convinced 
that we will meet it, but it requires a degree of effort, a degree of sacrifice 
without a tangible objective. In war there *is a tangible objective, but today 
our objectiveiis to strengthen our country to cooperate with other countries, 
to learn how to work together with other free countries, to exercise ,patien^e 
and understanding with other people. This responsibility has come to us 
because we are the strongest nation in the world, and we must give thiit 
leadership. 
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So I do believe today the young people j^ho arc growing up have to learn 
not only to be good citizens of their own community, of their own country, 
but to learn to be good citizens of the world. 

MISS GORpON; How do you young people feci about that, extending your 
responsibility 'Of citizenship from your community to the nation and to the 
world. Jim? 

MR. ROBINSON: I wanted to ask Mr. Harriman a c|uestipa I. am in full 
accord with him as to the enormity of the present crisis, But hasn't every 
emergency, Mr. Harriman, that this county has ever faced been one that 
has caused a re-examination of our basic tenets? And when we talk so much 
in teims of the great sacrifice that we are ^oing to be required to deliver 
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to country, don't you think— perhaps in these terms of fear, which 
essentially is the short-range motive— we are barking up the wrong alley? 

MR. HARRIMAN: I didn't understand. Barking up the wrong alley in what? 

MR. ROBINSON: I agree we are going to have to sacrifice, but to dwell on 
it continually, as sometimes has been done, don't you think that is the wrong 
approach? 

MR. HARRIMAN: I would like nothing better than to have everybody assume 
responsibility, but until the argument about General MacArthur came along, 
relaxation was the order of the day, in my opinion, in the United States. In 
December last, the government was being criticized for not doing enough, 
and then in two or three months everybody was wondering whether it m 
all worth while. I don t know how else in a democracy you can get people 
to take responsibility than by the responsible people talking about the real 
issue. 

mr; ROBINSON: That is my wholeapoint, I agree with you entirely. It is 
the fear that we were trying to put into the hearts and minds of the Amer;^ 
ican people after Korea, that troubles me. It was the same fear after the 
second communist assault. It is the same fear we are trying to drive home 
after the MacArthur crisis. I say fear is a short-range motive. . . . That is 
why there is a relaxation— because it produces fear instead of something else. 

. MR. HARRIMAN: Fear is the least desirable emotion to arouse. It seems to 
me the job that is ahead of this generation is to build, the free world so it 
can be impervious to attack, so that it can by its example end tyranny-a 
development that I believe it is within our power to achieve if we are wise— 
and lead to a peaceful world. That is a positive objective which we can take, 
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an(! be thrilled at living, and pass something on to the next generation, which 
no generation has ever been able to do before. 

MR. ROBINSON; I think that is a great statement, I am in full accord with 
that, I don't want Mr, Harriman to think I am disagreeing with him, 

/ ■ 

Audience Comes into Discussion i , - 

Witf) Varied Pertinent Questions 

MISS GORDON; You said that was a, great statement, and I wanted it heard. 
I think we arc going to bring our audience into the discussion with us now, 
with a'question fro^i the floor, 

FROM THE FLOOR; My name is Wilbert Petty, I represent the Kelly Wood 
Chapter of the FTA of Howard University. My question is directed to the 
panel, Today there is much indiscriminate labeling of organizations and 
' persons as being "Red." What can be done to protect innocent persons who 
are accused of communist connections? 

MISS COLEMAN; I think there are perhaps two major areas that can do this, 
The firit one is represented largely by the teachers, in our educational system 
if we teach the basic structute of political democracy, if we teach the distinc- 
tions, then people will not fall into this hysterical attitude. Second, 1 think 
our press is largely responsible for some of the hysteria and indiscriminate - 
labeling. I think they should assume a more responsible.attitude toward trying 
to bring us calmness and reason. I have complete faith in democracy that if 
we have calmness and reason there will be no more trouble along this line. 

MR, HARRIMAN; Of course, needless to say I am against all forms of 
communist subversion in this country. But I am appalled that<:.the' necessity , 
for that question which we must all face exists in this country-at the \AetJ i 
(hat our civilians in this country should be terrified and subjec|to attack ij^: 
such a way that people have to ask a question like that. In oMr democrat : 
every one should have a fair trial. None should be guilty, by associatioo. 
Everybody has a right to go around to meetings and be inquisitive about 
what is going on. I don't think it is necessary to stamp out communism in ' 
this county by adopting totalitarian methods, namely, guilt by suspicion, 
guilt by association. Let's get that out of this country, (Appl;^use) 

MISS CORDON: Another question from the floor, 

i ■ 

FROM THE floor: My name is Richard Kcnnan. I am^ with the NEA 
Defense Commission and I would like to ask these young people if th(^ ' 
tbink the other states should follow the example of Georgia,in showing faith. ' 
in the political maturity of young people by giving them the vote at 18.> ' ' 
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MR. WILSON: DefinJcly so, I think that once a student gets out of high 
school there is a certain gap between that time and the time that he has an 
opportunity to vote. If we can get our young people voting when they arc 
18 and still in high school where the teachers have an opportunity to inspire 
them with ideals of proper citizenship, then I think we are going to have a 
lot more active participating citizens later. 

Mlss'fiORDON: You come from Georgia, don't you, Claudcttc? How do you 
feel about the age in your state ? 

MISS JAMES: I am very.much in favol of this because I think if a boy is ' 
able to go into the Army at 18 he should be able to vote at Ifi.^ause) 

MISS COLEMAN: I would like to say no taxation without representation ' 
(Laughter) 

MISS CORDON: We have another (juestion. 

MR, harriman: Can I say I am for the young people voting because I am 
sure more of them turn out. What is bad in our country is that only aboiit 50 
percent of the people entitled to vote come to the polls. 

MisscaDON; But wouldn't it b/ important that those who turn it know 
how to vote, and perhaps that is the important question, isn't it, Mr. Harri- ' 
man? ; 

MR. harriman: I think that is what is happening with the young people 
of this country today. ■ ' ' oi i 

MISS cordon: A (juestion from the floor.* . 

FROM THE floor: I am Norma LeBlond, from Hartford, Connecticut 
I am representing 10,000 teachers of the State wA,e members of the 
Connecticut Education Association. I should like f ask the panel, how do 
you think citizenship can be better taught in the scho'ols today ? 

MISS GORDON: We will take Joy. 

miss ALEXANDER: I think that every teacher is a teacher of citizenship ' 
and I think one of the best ways that she can be a^teacher (^citizenship ii 
by living the role of being a good citizen, by being an example that her 
pupils can follow. (Applause) . ' ■ , 

MR. RICHARDS: There is another point you could bring up with the teacher 
The teacher can further the student's idea of citizenship bf encouraging him ' 
to participate in^school activities as well asmouraging him to participate in 
outside political' activities. 

m cordon: Further questions? 
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FROM THii floor: I am Carol Malcy. I am representing American church 
youth. I would like to ask the opinion of the panel on one of the questions 
that has confronted the delegates of the conference, and 'that is: To what 
extent sluiuld we force our own conception and pattern of democracy and 
our own patrioti.sni upon the people of other countries? 

MR, RICHARDS! I think that could k answered pretty much by the 
UNESCO program. UNliSCO is doing a very line job on this question. I 
would say it would depend very much on the education standpoint. Ignorance 
is no excuse, I would say educate the ptoji' and let them form their own- 
opinions. 

MR. HARRIMAN: We don't want to adopt the methods of the Kremlin, 
do we, and impose our system on anybody. We don't want satellites around 
the world. What we want to do is to give people a chance to lead the kind 
of jives and organize their own affairs as they wish. (Applause)' 

Miss (;ORDO^M Do you think, Mr, Hatriman, that people would 'choose 
freedom if they had the opportunity to be free and the benefits of a true 
democracy that really works? "^i 

AIR. harriman: If th^y can eat, they will choose to eat first. That is what 
is so important about the Poinf Four program, which all the American people, 
1 think, support, to |ry to develop a world expanding economy where every- 
body can at least get a minimum life. Then you have a chance for freedom 
to thrive. | . ) 

FROM THE FLOOR; I am Bill Warner, official delegate of the Boy Scjw/s 
of America, and adviser to the Future Teachers of America delegation. In 
what different ways could you help young people as they reach the age of 21 
to accept their responsibilities as citizens to the fullest extent possible? • 

MISS CORDON: How can you help, other young people to accept and assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship? 

MR, ROBINSON; That means there is going to have to be cooperation 
between young people and adults. That means, I think, there is going to have 
to be a cooperative school program that brings you into the activities of that ) 
school. Local communities can not simply run activities with the adults alone. 
There must be cooperation. /y. 

FROK THE FLOOR: My name is Dolores Weaver, and I am a junior at 
Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. I would like to ask the panel: 
Don't you think if our parents have been thinking wrong they should admit 
to us young people that they have been thinking in the wrong way? 

MISS cordSn: We have the question. . ' 
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MR. RICHARDS: I think it is up to the high school students of today to 
listen to their parents, but tO formulate their own opinions, (Laughter) 

PROM THE floor: I am Mary Botley, representing the Federation of 
Citizens Associations of th'e district of Columbia. Sometimes I have been 
considered a second-class citiztn| because we don't have the vote here. I 
want to ask these young people of the panel whether they think it is their 
responsibility when they can vote to help us to get one also ?\ ^ 

MISS GORDON:, James, you are in Washington. We will take you. 

MR. ROBINSON: Yes, but t am a citizen of Oklahoma, and I must confess 
that some of the people of Oklahofna do not feel the way this lady docs. 

MISS GORDON: The question was, would you, as you develop into Voting 
citizens, help them get the vote.^ ] 

MR. ROBINSON: \ m\ answer that, I don^t know. 

MISS COLEMAN: I woul(|, for one, anyway. 

5 ' ^■ 

FROM^THE floor: I would to ask the panel,^e they have placed 
so much emphasis on the place of eddcation, how they would account for the 
apathy of the American people toward education. As Dr. Carr said (his 
morning,, there is a wholesale exodus of teachers from our schools foo 
aonomic reasons. Since this problem was recognized in the first and second 
world wars, why are we closing our eyes to it now ? 

Miss^ cordon: lam sorry, we can't take that because we are coming to 
the end of our program, and I would like to ask Mr. Harriman if perhaps 
he will say something before we have to go off the air. 

MR. harriman: I have been very much stimulated tonight by this talk. 
Our generation has made lots of mistakes. But I think you young people have 
an inheritance, and I can tell from this discussion that vigorous youth are 
going to carry on, and more power to them, 

MISS cordon: Tbnk you very much. I hate to have this program inter- 
rupted, but our time is up. 

For the National Conference on Citizenship of the Department of justice 
and the National Education Association^ and for the York Tim^ I 
thank our guest, Mr. W. Avcrcll Harriman, and the panel. I think that^all ' 
of you will agree they gave us many important things to think about. Our 
appreciation also goes out to Station WOL in Washington and the Liberty 
Network for theirfcocperation in this broidcast. If all citizens will recognize 
their responsibilities and their functions in a democracy, we will certainly have 
no need to fear the future, This is Dorothy Gordon saying goodbye. (Ap- 
plause) 
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Commmmm oj Immtgration and 
Naturalization Service Presides 

The meeting convened at 1 :45 o'clock p. m. The honorable argyle r. 
MACKEY (commissioner, Immigration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Depa'rtment of Justice) presiding, introduced Rabbi Norman Gerstcn- 
f eld,, minister of the Washington Hebrew Congregation, who delivered the 
invocation. ^ 

RABBI (iERSTJINFHLD: 



0 Thou who art'the peace of the world, 
Savb our generation from the terrors of violence that cometh by night and 

the arrows of hatred that fiieth by day, 
From the pestilence that walketh in darkness and its destruction that 

wasteth at noonday. / 

0 Thou who hast been our refuge and our fortress thru tbyages-our altar 
ojf devotion, [ 
Light our lives with Thy sacred lire and our hearts with Thy llame 
So that with strength of spirit and courage of purpose wc will strive 
towards a world bringing life and light and peace unto the children 
^ of men. • . ■ 

Guide us in our deliberations 
So that thru our labor we bring nearer the sacred day when peace shall 

be to him who is far and to him who is near. 
And the world shall be filled with the knowledge of Thee even as the . 

waters cover the sea. Amen. 

chairman^iackey: Ladies and gentlemen: It is indeed an honor and a 
privilege to take part in this magnificent National Conference on Citizenship. 
This gathering is genuinely a cross-section of America here, with representa- 
tives of organizations anct agencies covering every good aspect of American ■ 
life and reaching almost the entire population of America come together in 
a spirit of unity and with, as sole objective, the good of our country and the 
peace and happiness of all mankind. 

If there is any person in the National Conference on Citizenship who 
' might be deemed indispensable it is the lovely and keen-thinking lady who 
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has done such an admirable job during these recent years in prestntin|^ llie 
thumbnail reports o{ the discussion groups. It is a pleasure to present to you 
now Dr. Ruth Cunningham, associate professor, Teachers College, Cohinihia 
University. (Applause) 

Thumhnail /?f/|r/f r Sumarizei 
Res^onsiiility Jor Freedom at Home 

DR, RUTH CUNNINGHAM: Ladies and Gentlemen of the Sixth National 
Conference on Citizenship; 

This is the second report from you to you, telling of our work in our 22 
discussion groups. This^orning we were discussing a citizen's responsibility 
for freedom at hpme, These are some of the things we have been saying to 
each other. 

6ut vote is the way we tell our government what we think should be done. 
Our vote is the voice of all of us, and we are the people, the citizens. 

A citizen should make up his own mind and vote, to be sure, but he 
should respect the right of the other fellow to make up his mind for himself; 
and we as citizens don't try to persuade him but to help him decide for 
himself. 

There is, little advantage in getting people out to vote if they don't vote 
intelligently, Maybe in the past we have put too much emphasis on the mere 
mechanics of voting. Maybe we need to give more attention to helping people 
to think. 

Moreover, we need to recognize that laws don't make a thing so. A law is 
(nerely a statement of intention. We can't Is^hke freedom for individuals or 
gjoups. There is no substitute for character, honesty, decency, and that is 
what freedom is all about. 

We had several things to say about politics, politicians, and political action. 
One group suggests that maybe we have come to think of. statesmen as dead 
politicians. Another group says, Politics is never bad, although there are bad 
politicians. Good people— and I guess that means us— can control politics if 
we find out how. For e^imple, in the primaries maybe we had better get into 
ward politia, all of us, and that means you and jou and all of us. 

One group feels ^t politial parties are failing us as citizens and that this 
is a basic failure of democracy, But let's not blame; let's do something. Let's 
get into action. Unless we take our part in politics, it is we who are failing 
the party, and our society. 

Special group's were sometimes mentioned— for example, teachers. Is it 
possible that the "sheep-like" quality of teachers tends to hold them back 
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from cconoiiu't and |)olitical security? The teachers are loo often gdod little 
soldiers who obey for public good, but fail at times to assert themselves 
against exploitation. ^ 

Another group says, Actual first-hand cxperien(C in livic ,uid colnniunity 
activities is essential for all teachers. 

Anol'hcr grouj) says. We as citizens must make certain that people who are 
interested in correcting the defects of our democratic society never feel that 
^ they should apologize for their activities, After all, they are the people who 

are going to make a difference. 
P We must learn that what we value, we have to light to get and to hold. 
Maybe a good fight now and then is a good measure of a growing freedoiiy 

Not all of the way is clear, but of this wc^iiay be sure: It^is important 
for organizations' represented at this conference to exemplify ui their own 
programs the freedom they purport to believe in. 

A basic factor in maintaining freedom at home, according tQi most of our 
groups, is communici^tion. As one group puts it, knowledge is strength, and 
the citizen needs knowledge of the alternatives to democracy. That statement 
has a punch: The citizen needs knowledge of the dtemlim. 

The fear to speak out on controversial issues seems to be growing, says one . 
group. Tt|is should be and can be corrected, and it can be corrected best at 
the local community level by encouraging the full presentation of all sides 
of issues. 

The higher the quality of 'education of the people, the more you can let^; 
' people "shoot off" in speeches and the press, one group says. The more 
inferior the quality of education of people, the more dangerous it is to let 
them read and hear what rabblerousers say. 

The right of freedom of speech doesn't give free access to all speakers in 
all situations, says another group. For example, speakers in schools should 
be selected on the basis of their ability to contribute td the school program 
and should typify the best In democratic citizenship. In the selection of 
speakers for school groups, the superintendent of schools, board members, 
and others should consult with an advisory group of citizens. 

One group says. The responsibility for freedom at home includes improvmg 
• media for molding public opinion-improving t(je press, radio, and television 
-and, through education, improving the quality of public demand. 1 think 
our panel this afternoon will have much more to say about that. 

One group suggests that there is an undesirable trend in all media of mass 
' communication toward sensationalism, confusion, and deliberate misrepre- ' 
sentation. This leads to debasement of morals and interferes with reasoned 
judgment. This sets a poor example for the young and obscuriis facts from 
the people, I am sure our panel again will have (nucfi to say. 
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It is suggested th^t people in the mass media keep thc!^ ears attuned to 
' the "gfound'Swell" of public opinion. 

We ate alj aware of the significance of education in developing freedom 
at home. Group after group said much the same thing but in differing words, 
One of the reasons for lack of success in mariy efforts to teach citizenship is 
that the work doesn't go beyond the verbal stage, It remains "book learning, " 
and book learning isn't enough, 

A fundamental weakness in citizenship training is the unrealistic nature 
of the school instruction, This instruction has been highly verbal and has 
failed to employ activities which dtmnsMt good citizenship without 
preaching about it. Education in citizenship cannot be taught except by the 
process of participation. Real citizenship can come only by the actual experi- 
ence, of the individual, not through a typij of education which consists of 
telling the right answers. 

Schools often ate prone to attempt to teach children how to livi! in a 
future society. They should teach boys arid girls how to live in today's world. 

Freedom to learn implies that^e encourage schools to deal with con- 
troversial issues so that children get experience in solving problems. 

We know we still have some problem areas over and beyond those we 
have already talked about. One group said, We suffer from the disease of 
"thcy-ism." We think that othef people are responsible, not we, and we 
think of the government, unfortunately, as "they,"iiot we. < / 

Another group says. Freedom means more than security. It implies con- 
tinual vigilance; possibly it implies the need to live dangerously. 

The responsibility for freedom at home includes attacking and eradicating 
segregation and discrimination against minority groups in our own local com- 
munities and in the local organizations in which we work. 

A little different attack, one group suggests: We need to give careful con- 
sideration to the problem of guilt by association and accusation without proof. 
' A constructive suggestion by one group; Let's not spend our time looking 
for communists under our beds and thus end up on the couch in a psychic 
trist's office. Let's use our energies constructively. 

Some of us asked whether (f( rdom means the same thing in Bangor, Maine, 
as it docs in Miami, Florida, Does it mean the same thing across the tracks 
as it does in Plysh Heights? Siiould it? Docs it.' Can it.' 

We said it in many ways, but maybe this is the gist of it; "These people 
are citizens, too-Jews, millionaires, Negroes, people who work in Wall 
Street, women, people who arc foreign-born. Catholics, people who don't 
have much money, management, labor, Protestants, white-collar workers, 
people who don't think the way I do, people who don't like the things and 
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ideas that I like— in short, people who are different," But, come to think of 
it, that is all of us. All of us are the citizens at home, The rights, the 
responsibilities, the freedoms of each and all of us are at stake. We, itll of us, 
must work toward a better understanding of ourselves; we, all of us, must 
try to understand ourselves better, to understand each other better, if we are 
to achieve freedom in our world, freedom today and tomorrow, 

CHAIRMAN maCkey; Thank you, Dr, Cunningham. 

Our speaker today has contributed much toward the building of a better 
■ America, He early began his distinguished career of public service when he 
received an award from the Junior Chamber of Commerce as "the most 
outstanding young citizen." He attended the University of Tennessee where 
he received his Bachelor of Arts degree. From there he went to Yaje Uni- 
versity where he received his LL.B. I am told that while he attended the 
University of Tennessee he was quite a football player and that he was chosen 
for (he All-American team. After serving his state as Commissioner of Fi- 
nance, he was elected to the lower House of Congress, With a notable record 
in that body, he was elevated by the people of Tennessee to the United States 
Senate. His record in the upper House has been a brilliant one indeed, 
especially in .'ocusing attention on the crime situation of our country. But I 
believe the noted Senator strikes a most forceful blow far good' American;) 
citizenship when lie stresses that the ills of democracy can best 'be curca 
through the development of our basic human resources, the promotion of the 
physical, educational, and spiritual well-being of our people, it is indeed 
unfortunate that the Senator must leave right after his address here this 
afternoon. I am extremely happy to present to you at this time the United 
States Senator from the great State of Tennessee, the Honorable Estcs 
Kefauver, 

(The audience arose and applauded,) 

The Citizens are Respomiblt, 
Says Senator Estes Kejmer 

the honorable estes kefauver (United States Senator from Ten- 
nessee) ; Mr, Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen; Of course 
I am very grateful to Mr, Mackey for all of the unusually complimentary 
things he said about me, but if I should select one that I particularly appre- 
ciate it would be his statement that I had made the All-American football 
team when I attended the University of Tennessee some six or eight years ago. 
(Laughter) I think I should tell you the truth about my prowess as an All- 
American football player because it might really be an inspiration to some of 
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you youhg people who are considering embarking upon a life of politics. As 
• i matter lof fact, back when I attended the University of Tennessee we did 
^have some very great teams under Major Bob Neyland, General Neyland, as 
you know, but I didn't have the good fortune to be on the first team. I was 
^hat IS well known as a bench warmer, and only when we got into the fourth 
quarter against some particuMy weak opponent did I have an opportunity 
' of playmg at all. But in 1938 1 ran for the State Senate in Tennessee, from 
Chattanooga, and my managers didn't have any issues to talk about so they 
prompted me to the first string of the University of Tennessee football team 
That campaign platform worked well; so well in fact that when I started to 
' nin for the House of Representatives twi years later, lo and behold, I had 
not only gotten on the first team but I had ma^d^the All Southern Conference 
as one of the best tackles the University of Tennessee had ever had. Then 
about two and a half years ago when I ran for the United States Senate^ 
and some of you may remember that campaign^! found that much to my 
surprise, and I didn't particularly repudiate the statement, I was not only on 
the first team and an All Southern Conference tackle, but Grantland Rice 
ha put me on his All^American. (Laughter) So if any of you have poor 
abilities as athletes.and you feel called to public life and would like to enter 
the lieldjou never an tell what it will do for you. / 

The thing that impresses me about this Conference on Citizenship is that 
while so many conferences on citizenship use vague generalities and the 
speakers talk in glowing terms that one may soon forget when he goes back 
home, m. this cdnferejice^it seems jo me, from your program and from the 
distmguished guests who will follow on the panel afterwards, and from what 
I have read about it in the paper-^you do really translate the ideas into a 
program of action. And that, after all, is the thing that counts. 

M if anyone of you has not had a definite course of action in which you 
coilld turn your local communities, I wish that you could hjve been with 
cur Senate Committee during the last year when we went from one part of 
the nation to the other in the investigation of organized crime in interstate 
commerce, and its political connections. We saw in all parts of the nation 
^tbe criminals and the gangsters and their political counterparts. N(J group of ^ 
people, including members of the^staff, some of whom are here today, saw' 
a better picture of the causes and the results of crime, of the terrible and 
devastating effect it is having not only, upon our moKil life, but, equally 
important, upon our political life and upon th$/conomic life of our people. 
' I feel that, after all of our visits in the various parts of the country, perhaps 
Governor Adlai. Stevenson summe?! up what we found and the causes about 
as wcH as anyone has. Puring our meeting in Chicago I asked Governor' 
Stevenson, who has a splendid record of public service and is a man of great 



intelligence, to what he attributed corruption and crime and bad conditions 
which we found in some parts of the State of Illinois. He said there were 
■ live things. First, bribery of public officials. Second, improper campaign coV 
tfibutions, which amounts to about the same thing. Third, that many lair 
enforcement staffs are not properly et|iiippcd. They are underpaid. And the 
same goes for the staffs of prosecuting attorneys in various parts of the coun- 
try. Fourth, a lot of good people in various communities just didn't know 
what was going on in the places where they lived. He said the fifth reason 
is public indifference or public apathy, that you could mark out all of the 
first four and just leave the fifth and you would have the entire and complete 
picture. 

I think that is (juite accurate. We found that to be the situation all over 
the United States. It :oesn't speak well for the great American people, be* 
cause actually there ha't anything wrong in the hearts and the minds of the 
mass of American people. It is just sinlply that we have too much public 
, indifference and public apathy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as has been stated and as I know the Attorney 
General has told you so well, the passage of laws may be important. There 
are some loopholes that we ought to plug in our federal statutes. We need to 
pass more federal laws to try to block the operation in interstate commerce 
of criminals and gangsters in the country. Many state laws need to be revised, 
and many constitutional amendments in some of the states need to be passed.^ 
But the passing of all the laws in the world is not going to do anything 
very substantial toward eliminating crime and the influence of gangsters or 
toward making America a cleaner and a better place in which to live. The 
final result and the final necessity is an aroused public opinion, interest by 
the citizens at the local level. If we have that interest, then laws are naturally 
going to come and the criminal cannot operate. 

So to these people who say, "Let Pennsylvania Avenue or the Department 
*of justice do the job," and pass on all the responsibility to Washington, 
while we have our responsibility and while we have been making some effort 
-and I do not think we have fully met our responsibility in the final analysis 
—I say conditions will be just as good as the people back home want them 
to be. 

We hear a great deal about Abraham Lincoln's statement of a government 
of the people and for the people, but too often I think that we forget the 
third prerequisite for a great dembcratic government, and that is by tlie 
peqple.-We'havc been forgelp| that in connection with our war against the 
ciflMi o(%ime which c\is^lm great a scale in the United States. 

iwish to make it dear -aw ?n the beginning that this is not a partisan 
matter in any sense of the woi^ Crime is not partisan. Criminal conditions 
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cannot exist and a criminal cannot operate in a big way unless he has some 
kind of jJoIitical protection or acquiescente. And the criminal floesn't (are 
whether he gets it from a Democrat or a Republican'or Socialist or Commun- 
ist. I have always had a feeling that whenever there is a condition where 
crime is on the increase and is threatening the economic and political life of 
our country, it doesn't make so much difference about how that came to pass. 
. The important thing is that the government in power in the city or the 
county Of the state or the federal government' has" the responsibility of doing 
something .about it ^ith all the force at the command of tkse governments, 
and if that Is done, then that government is going to receive its just acclaim 
from a;gfateful people. 

I should like to go back to Governor Stevenson's diagnosis that public 
apathy is the most important deficiency of the American people in the effort 
to rid the country of gangs and gangsters. I think that public apathy shows 
itself first in the fact that the good people of the country are not'taking the 
lead in seeing that people vote. After all, in the last election \ think only 
50 percent of those eligible to vote in America actually voted. It is only 
through the exercise of our right of the ballot, to go to the ballot box, the 
exercise of the citizen's sovereign right to vote that we have any way of 
[managing our government or of running our government. You can be quite 
* certain that the criminal and the racketeer who is looking for protection, who 
must have at least the acquiescence of the law in order to operate, gets his 
people out and he uses his influencnnd his money to see that candidates arc 
elected who are going to be kind to him. But too often in too many places 
in the United States the good people stay away from the polls even though 
they, may be 90 percent in the majority, and they let a small } or 4 percent 
literally take over and control the government. Particularly is this true in 
communities. 

It was very shocking to us as we went from coast to coast to find that in 
some places of the United States local governments had actually been prac- 
tically taken over by the criminal element. The public officials felt they owed 
their election to the money and the influcnce^of the racketeers, that they had 
to have it, and that they couldn't be reelected ifthey went against their wishes, 
' They called it a liberal policy; in other words, a wide open criminal town. 
Here were 95 percent of the good people sitting back, not voting, and 
letting the 5 percent get away with it. We had officials tell us, "Unless I 
adopted a liberal policy, I wouldn't have any chance of being rcelctted." 
You hear a great many people, preachers, educators, say, "What are you 
going to do about it?" Asked if they voted, "Oh, well, we didn't pay much 
attention to that/' 
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So that is the first thing I think we are going to have to start to do all- over 
the country in our effort against criminal conditions thV we have found. 

The American people— and this is where you can play a great part- 
do not follow through as we ought to with our public officials. You may be 
certain that the gangster and the criminal is unrelenting in the exercise of 
pressure and influence upon people that he may have some connection with 
. or may have some control oyer. But too many Americans, if they do vote, 
forget about the public official, They do not advise with him constructively. 
When officials stand up for the good of the masses of the people there is 
no encouragement very frequently from the good citizens. Public officials not 
only need to be able to rely upon you; they /leed to be backed up by you 
after they have been elected. 

I am certain that any member of the Congress will tell you the same thing. 
When we do something right, we never have any letters from anybody back 
home telling us about it. But let us stub'a toe or do a little something that 
offends some pressure group and they come in by basketloads— telegrams, 
letters, protests^ visitations to Washington. Sometimes we get the idea jhat 
these special interest people are really speaking for the people back home, 

That is one thing that has encouraged me about the formation of crime 
committees throughout the country, There have been some 35 or ^0 created 
during the last year. Not only are they going to keep the spotlight of public 
attention upon officials to see that they enforce the law, but they are, as they 
should, going to back up honest officials, and in that way we are going to 
have good government. 

There is another impression that I got. from our trips about the country 
that 1 wish to mention ve^ briefly, and that is that there isn't a great deal 
that we can do about most of the criminals that we had before us. They have 
been living a life of crime, many of them h long that they are hardened in 
their way. We must enforce the law and block their operations and put them 
in jail when they commit some offense, but in so far as reforming and giving 
them a new lease on life, there isn't a great deal that can be done. 

You may remember that Senator Tobey in very vociferous and touching 
language lectured practically every gangster we had before us. He brought 
tears to the eyes of Frank Erickson but I don't think he converted Frank 
Erickson. (Laughter) As a matter of fact, I think the only real conversion 
we had, and this may not have been actually a conversion, was Sheriff "Lower 
the Boom" Clancy froiii Jefferson Parish,. Louisiafia. I do not mean to put 
him in exactly the. criminal class, The sheriff ^asjnf^hose fellows who • 
felt that he couldn't carry on as sheriff unless"Tic had a wide open town, 
including the Club Forest and Beverly Club and many of the largest and 
most profitable casinos in the country. But when we were in New Orleans 
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Manj people mlrthute to the confmnce—plm its \uncltom, opmle its vmknia, 
philpsopbhe and ielihetae in its pmth and dhmmn. Upper left: ParticipatHs in 
the youth promm^-Miss Clmdette jmes, Porsjib, Georgia; Mr. Richard WihoH, 
Philadelphia, mmjhania; Mr. Jams Arthur Robinson, Washington, D, C; Miss 
/Marj L Cojman, Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. Gerald Richards, llmira. New York; 
and (sealed) Miss joj Alexander, Burns Flat, Oklahoma; Miss Dorothy Gordon, 
tnoderator of the youth jorum; and Mr, William J, Flynn, youth chairman. Upper 
fight*: Members of the mass media panel debate the responsibility of press and 
radio for ^ood citizenships-Mr. Blmer Davis, ABC commentator; Mrs. Rath 
Montgomery, New York Daily News; Mr. Theodore Granik, director, American 
Foriitft of the air; Mrs. A^nes Meyer, The Washington Post; Mr. Charles Collin- 
woodf white House correspondent for the CBS News. Center left: Members of the 
Croup Discussion Leader Training Team confer— Dr. Ruth Cmm^lm, Dr, 
Stanley B. Dimond, Mr. John T. Cheney. Center right: The Honorable Justin Miller, 
chidrman of the Attorney General's Citizenship Committee, speaks at a conference 
Session. Lower: Nine of the members of the Kmember Department of Justice and 
Naiond Education Association Joint Conference Committee deliberate on confer- 
ence plans-'Miss Carolyn Just, Miss Emma Mae Brotze, the Honorable Carl B, 
Hyatt f Dr. Ruth ^unnin^ham, Dr. Stanley E. Dimond, Mrs, George R, Ellison, the 
Honorable Robert Anderson, Mr. Tom Clear, Mr. Epan E. Evans. 
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Upper: More than 60 organizations are represented in the Planning Committee 
that chose the theme and planned the pattern of the conference. Center left: Mem- 
bers of one of the 22 working groups of the conference diep in a discussion. Center 
right: Mr, Leo M. Cadison, Department of Justice, member of the Conference 
Executive Committee, at the mass media luncheon, Lower left*: Members of the 
youth panel chat with Presidential Adviser W. Aperell Harriman—Mr. Gerald 
Richards, Elmira, New York; Miss Mary L, Coleman, Baltimore, Maryland; Mr, 
Richard Wilson, Philadelphia,* Pennsylvania; Miss Claudette James, Forsythe, 
Georgia. Lower right: Members of the Department of Justice and NEA stals join 
forces to rjegister delegates: Bobbie Pridgen, Elinor Miner, Frances Smithy Constance 
Jones, Dorothy Morford, Mary Elizabeth Jameson, Mary Josephine Matecki, Evelyn 
Young, Patricia Braker, Fern Hicks, 
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the good people came around and asked what we could do. Some of our 
staff suigested-Downey Rice and Pat Kiley, who are over here today from 
our staff-"If you will go out and make enough noise and show that.the 
majority of the people are on yoJside, you are likely to get a different 
result." Sheriff Clancy at first wouldn't testify because he was afraid tjjat his 
testimony might not only intimidate him but incriminate him, Imagine sherilfs 
having to take that attitude. He did come on back to Washington, and when 
Senator Tobey got after him, he said, "You know, I am going to shut up 
eve7 place in Jefferson Parish this afternoon by telephone." He. called on the 
telephone and closed them all up just like that, I sa?^ him in Washington a 
few days ago and he said, "You bow, the good people down there have 
gotten behind me, all the preachers, apd I am going to be reelected sheriff 
without opposition." 

It is really too bad that the criminals we saw cannot be rehabilitated, that 
so many have gone into a life of crime, because it is a great loss to society. 
Many of them are unusually iptelligent and capable. I know that Willie 
Moretti when he was testifying said, "If I hadn't gotten into bad company 
and gotten arrested that first time I might have been where you are, a United 
States Senator." Actually I think tkt is true. He is a very smart, capable man, 
as most of these people are. 

Then it is too bad also because it is such a tremendous burden upon the 
good people to iry to ketp them from operations in which the public of 
course always pays th^ bill economically, morally,, and politically. We cannot 
do anything about many of these hardened criminak Even though many of 
them would give everything they have if things fould be different, even 
though they have found that the life they have carried on is .really not a very 
wholesome one for them and their families, they have gone so far that it is 
hard to change, ' 

I think it is important for you who are considering good citizenship to 
consider just a minute what it is that brought on this group of criminals in 
the country, what it is that is going to bring on another group ten years 
from now unless we do something about it. We asked various and sundry 
ones all over the country, "How did you get this way.' What took place.? 
What started you into a life of crime.'" The answer isn't easy. It is a culmina- 
tion of many different circumstances and little parts of their lives, but usually 
the answer can be found in about eight or ten situations. One is lack of 
activity in the church. Another is "I didn't have an opportunity to get an 
education so I could earn an honest living. The school wouldn't take me in." 

Some of them had bad health conditions so that they didn't have the same 
chance as normal children. Some of their conditions of health could have 
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been remedied if only we had had an alert citizenry around them, Other times 
it was, "I didn't have any playground to get wholesome recreation." And let 
me tell you that a recent survey in Chicago showed that a slum area had 20 
times as much criminal activity as a section with wholesome recreational 
activities. 

The others of course are.poverty or hunger and broken homes. Many of 
them said, "It just^didn't seem like anybody cared what happened to me." 
There was no association, no'group, no good citizen who took an interest in 
the child, and he went on his way and made a bad start. 

I think the operation of our juvenile courljs and our juvenile laws in put- 
' ting a record on a first offender as a child has caused a good many of these 
people to feel, "Well, my record has been made, and I may as well go on/' 
These things are important not from what we can do about those who have 
passed^on. There isn't a great deal we can do. But, ladies and gentlemen, we 
can arouse ourselves to see that the young people of today, who, after all, will 
be the citizens ten years from now and will build a society in which we 
must necessarily live, do not find themselves confronted with all the con- 
ditions that led others to be steered into a life of crime. 

I think that we should pass any of these laws that we can, but I want to 
tcitetate that if you go to a city where there are good schools and churches 
and recreational facilities, interest in children, and people making a fair 
living and no slum arias, you are not going to find very much crime. 
If you go to a city where kids are playing in the mud puddles and living in 
slum conditions, the schools are down and the churches are not taking very 
much interest, then you have 3, hotbed of criminal activity, 

We talk about organized crime. There can't be any organized crime unless 
there is local aime. It is going to take years to do something about it. 1 
know this cause that you are dedicated to. I can think of no better Tray that 
you an translate your interest in citizenship than in giving the children of 
tomorrow an opportunity. They were not born to be criminals, If they do 
follow that kind of life, some happening in their life starts them that way. 

I think it was Woodrow Wilson who said very aptly that in America it is 
the things that we do not^w that cause us all of our difficulties, that if ■ 
the American people know the facts there isn't any situation they cannot 
adecjuately cope with. So I think that when we know the facts about crime 
• ■ in the. country, we bow our responsibilities as citizens, If we can get the 
. message over to the people everywhere and get them to do something about ■ 
it, then we are going to have a better and a cleaner America, 

We all have a duty in this connection, I think tliat all of you by ybur 
presence here will agree that the best way to discharge that duty is not by 
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/alking about it only, but by doing somcSiing about it. Mr. Emerson wrolc- 
and his little verse might be apt here: 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When Duty wJiispers low, "Thou niust," 

Theyoiitli^5lics, "h.iii!" (Appb^ 

What About Press and Radio 
In This Changing World? 

CHAIRMA-N mackey: Thank you very much, Senator Kefauver. 

Now we have come, ladies and gentlemen, to a most no\'«l and important 
panel, "The Role of the Press and Radio in this Changing World," Frdom 
<of the channels of communication, unshackled by public or private forces, is 
essential to the preservation of or the attainment of freedom, This was recog- 
nized by our founding fathers. In the parlance of ncwsdom, the program 
that follows reminds one of the story of a man biting a dog. Instead of the 
newsmen asking the questions of the delegates, the delegates are going t6 
ask the questions of the newsmen and women, who have so graciously con- 
sented to be the victims of this ordeal. The discussion will be moderated by 
the founder 23 years- ago of the National Broadcasting Company's American 
Fomm of the Air, the oldest forum in America, an outstanding example of 
the free exchange of ideas. 

On May 7 last he was given the much coveted Michel Award presented by 
the Academy of Radio and Teletision Arts and Sciences. He is also a District 
of Columbta attorney and formerly was a prosecuting attorney for the State ■ 
of New York, 1 take great pleasure now in presenting to you Mr. Theodore 
Granik, who will tell you more about the program and introduce the par- 
ticipants. 

. llight here we^re honored with the presence of Dr. Earnest 0. Melby, 
Dean of Education of New York University, honorary chairman of the First 
National Conference on Citizenship and honorary sponsor of this, the Sixth 
Conference on Citizenship. I do not sec Dr. Hobart Corning, the superin- 
tendent of schools of the District of Columbia, here; but I do see Mr. Norman 
J, Nelson, the first assistant superintendent of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, He is over at table 31. Stand up, will you, Mr. Nelson. 
"(Applause)^ 

-^ I will now turn the proceedings over to Mr, G^art'ik. 
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THE CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 



Mr, Granik Poses Questim 
To a Distinguished Panel 

MK. cranik: In a democracy, free people proudly take an active interest 
' in their government. Political issues of the day are debated in the Congress, 
in the schools, and in the homes, over the morning newspaper and the second 
cup of coffee. You and I and all the free peoples of the world depend on 
, the press to outline these vital issues, To define what we mean by the press 
we must include all mass media: newspapers, magazines, radio, television, 
and motion pictures. In dictatorial governments, all of these media become 
l^toob of the state, but in a great democracy such as ours, they help to familiar- 
ize us with the problems confronting our daily lives so that we may discuss all 
_ sides of all issues among ourselves, and then form our own opinions and act 
accordingly. 

-Tht recent investigations of the Senate Crime Committee uncovered many 
instances of organized crime. Had it not been for our freedom of the press, 
the average American would not know of the great work of the committee ' 
nor of its vast accomplishments. Such freedom has ceased to exist in the 
Soviet Union and her satellites. There the press does not report both sides 
of controversial issues. There these issues are not discussed and debated intel- 
ligently by the man in the street. Thus, when freedom of the press disappears, 
so aljj^does the individual lose freedom of speech and freedom of thought, 
TheriPie people through lack of information must restrict their discussion 
and beliefs to the distortions which appear in the subverted press, 

What of our own fre^ American press? Has it helped or hindered our 
cherished liberties in the past decade? Are our citizens getting enough in- 
formation to form sound jud^ents? We pose these and related questions to 
out distinguished panel today: Mr. Charles Collingwood, White House Cor- 
respondent for CBS News and thfc Columbia Broadcasting System; Mr. Elmer 
Davis, nationally known ABC commentator, former director of the OWI; 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, reporter on social problems for the Wnshin^loii Post, 
distinguished wife of the chairman of the board of the Post; Mrs. Ruth 
Montgomery, Washington correspondent for the New York D/til) Nmind . 
^president of the Women's National Press Club. 

Now before opening the discussion I want to remind all of^i in the 
audience that this is your program, We* want you to participita 
from the floor. After about 13 minutes of panel discussic 
for your questions, so please jot them down, raise your hand WJie^ fhft ques- 
tion period beginS, and a walking mike will be brought to your side. 

Mrs. Meyer, would you care to open the discussion by c6mmenting\on 
Senator Kefauver's remarks? That is a big order. 
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m. ma- it i, I assure *n he (nished IMtm 
b. co„«e b«use I ,bi„k (his „te ,h., he k,.gh. .p ,f fe ,2 

I « ly .h,nt ta s. or tee hi8b.p,„d sril sciL .h. ta* I 
»»' F»l>l™s ,.jb, „ d, a real job of „e,ri, „ to p»f„.„d 

^ » lb» p b, ,s cccerneJ, M,. Qaiaan, bcc.„e I, « ,» know, b,e 
V~ ™„ he m^ri a j„, deal .„d I (,.„d ^ soeiely has bee. 
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Alter all, Senator Kelanve, revealed tbat.the criminal elements are ef. 
en% orjan«d rom one end .1 cntr; to the other, m is sL 
^ «" «e P«rf.l citfeens' organization i. 
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«. elements e»st bea.se « let the. .,ist. I t^nk this disc^i n J 

"'^8 'ill ^ worth .bile if 0. 1 , 
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.M«. mm: U me ask Mrs. Montgome,,, What are .e going to do 
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the Scrute IS doing i.Wa5hi.gton. ■•oo.cw.at t 

Ml. cranik; Mr. Colli.gwood.' 
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MR. CoixiNGWOOD; I agree with both Mrs. Montgomery and Mrs. Meyer, 
but I would like to translate it, if I can, to some of the particular problems' 
that I face in radio and television. Mrs. Meyer was talking about the apathy 
of llie public. Mrs. Montgomery was talking about the fact tiiat real news is 
dillicult to get. Tliis morning I was looking at llie text of President Truman's 
talk to you pco|)Ie here yesterday, ^He started ad Jibbing at one of the many 
places and he s^id, "Citizens should understand the facts." We heard a lot 
about facts here today. Wilson was quoted by Senator Kcfauver that if tlie 
people had the facts, then all would be well. The President said, "You know, 
the hardest thing in the world to find is a real fact." In spite of his estimate 
of rarity of fact,. I don't think that they are really quite so hard to find as 
you might think. Facts are presented. The problem is to get people to listen 
to them, which once more is this question of public apathy. 

You know an awful lot of nonsense is talked about radio commentators 
who are forced off the air because of their unpopular views. Most of the 
time radio commentators and others are forced off the air because people 
have stopped listening to them. The real problem in terms of news and mass 
communication, which we are supposed to be talking about here, as I ^ee it, 
is the same problem that Senator Kefauver is talking about, public apathy. 
By and large, most people in this country would rather listen to someone who 
distorts and falsifies and misrepresents facts than to listen to people who try 
the laborious task of making' facts interesting and important to them. 



News of the gathering was broadcast by the Voice of A7nerica in some 40 foreign 
languages, and reporters from eight Baltic and J^J^n language desks attended the 
conference to record interviews with delegates. Reading in each case left to right: 
Upper left*: Polish women get together before the broadcast— Irena Grabowska, 
Polish desk, IBD/NY, who has been in the U. S. for nine years; Bernice Lewandow- 
ski. Upper right*: Mrs. Luhov Drashewska of the Voice of America, New York, 
interviews Marvin Crete hen, Ukraniapi Congress Committee; Mrs. Helen P. D. . 
Lototska, president, Ukranian National W^omen's League; Konstantin Warwariw, 
Self-Reliance; Theodore Mynyk, supreme recording secretary, Ukranian W^orking- 
men's Association. Center*: John Hogan, State Department, Voice of America, 
briefs Paul Dargis, Dr. M. J. Vinikas, Miss Euphrosine Mikuzis and Joseph p. 
Maceina, members of the Lithuanian Alliance of America. Lower left*: John 
Ho^gan, Voice of America, interviews Ilmar Pleer, and John W. Tiedeberg, Es/on- 
iatt Education Society, Inc. Lower right*: ]oseph Sadlik, Czech desk of Voice of 
America, New York, interviews Mrs. Marie HolU recently of Czechoslovakia. 
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MR. GRanik: Wc all listen to Elmer Davis. Let's sec what he has to say 
about facts, ^ 

. MR. DAVIS: Arc wc still on the Kefauver crime issue or on general matters? 

MR. GRANIK : On the general matter, are we getting complete enough in- 
formation to form sound judgments ? 

MR. DAVIS: If we were still dealing with the question of crime, I am sorry 
Senator Kefauver has left because Mr. Collingwood and I can tell him much 
about a town which he did not have the opportunity to visit on his travels. 
Key WeSfT Florida, where these problems do not arise. Key West is a devout 
town. Every one goes to church and lives in a state of Adamic innocence 
in which the definition of crime is extremely uncertain and tenuous, A politi- 
cian" is shot, and it is automatically^^ put down as suicide. A couple of years 
ago when the Governor of Fl^^a put on his annual crackdown on gambling, 
which they always do for 48'h&urs at the season when the customers have 
gone home, he called up the sheriff in Key West and asked him if there^was 
any roulette in the county, and the sheriff said, "No, sir, 1 give you my word 
of honor there is not." And that was correct. It was 8:30 in the morning and 
the cr6upiers had just gone to bed. 

However, if you want the general issue, L think one of the problems re- 
cently has been the enormous volume and complexity of the news, notably in 
these hearings of the Senate Committecs-l 75,000 words of testimony by 
MacArthur. 

MR. granik: How far is (he press responsible for t'he emotionalism regard- 
ing the MacArthur testimony? 

MR. DAVis:^mc of the newsmen certainly have whipped it up, but I think 
a great deal of it perhaps was spontaneous, There is a very singular stale of 
mind in the country which I am unable to analyze, but it was by no mcafls all 
synthetic. The great problem is, if you want to find out what has been going 
on, here you have had already half a million words of testimony, To know 
about this situation, everybody ought to read it all. Nobody has that much 
time. I haven't read it all. 1 think 1 have read 75 percent of it, and a digest 
of the rest, but 1 haven't had time to read it all, 

CHAIRMAN mackky: Doyoii Ii,stcn to other conimciitalors? 

' MR. DAVIS: No, 1 don't listen to thc^her commentators, (Laughter) I dfi__^ 
my own digesting, but I must say thflk average citizen who tries to find 
out what is going on in the intervals between earning his living must find 
himself' appalled. He can read the headlines, he can read the leads, he can 
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read the columns. Then he is dependent on the men who write the headlines, 
the leads and the columns. 

MR. granik: Ruth,' 

MR,s, MONTcoMiiRV: Which one of those do you want me to talk about.^ 
It seems that Mr, Davis has covered the waterfront, 

MR, (iRANiK: We will get away from Key West for the moment. I want to 
go into the emotionalism of the press, particularly surrounding the MacArthur 
testimony. 

\ MRS, MONTCOMiiRY: Of course that word is slightly editorial, to assume 
that there is jiotionalism, because people are of such .two minds on the 
subject, I getli awful lot of letters from women around the Middle West, 
for instance, who arc simply frantic about the whole ^ing. They say, "General 
MacArthur has been my 1 ero since the first world war. How could they do 
this to him?" This was cer ainly something that Was built up before the press 
reported the facts. I think t lere has been a lot of emotionalism. But remember 
when Secretary Acheson kept saying, "Let's wait until the dust settles"-dur- 
ing that time Mao Tse-tung took China, I thii^ thedust ii settling. This may 
• be a good way to cj^ar the air'now, V 

MRS, MEYER ; I would like to bring up the point thay||l|)avis made 
, about the volume of news with which wc are overwhelme(jM|k what has 
just happened is a perfect illustration of 'it. Let's admit thaffie Kefauver 
report was swamped by the fight over foreign affairs. I think what the 
. ' Kefauver report should do for us is to terrorize us into a recognition that 
one of our prime responsibilities is the strengthening of the home front. And 
when it comes to facts, every newspaper can see that a slum is a fact; they 
can see that bad health is a fact; they can see that inadequate schooling is a 
fact. And that is what our newspapers must not forget. (Applause) 

MR. granik; Let'.s get back to: Should news commentators listen to other 
commentators.' Would that lead to confusion or greater accuracy,' What do 
you find ? I^ will come back to you on that. 

MR, COLLINGWOOD: I listen to Mr, Davis. 

mr.cranik: ido,too.Wealldo. 

MR. tt)LLiN{,« ooD: Tor profit and enlightenment. 

MRS, MEYER: And good sense and calmness. 

MR, COLLINGWOOD: Absolutely. 

MR, GRANIK; Would you care to comment, Mr. Davis,' 
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_MR, DAVIS: I happen to coiii(;.jloiig so late on weekday evenings there is 
n^wdy left to listen to except Hd Miirrow, who might be the only one I 
^ bother listening to anyway, 1 listen to Charley Collingwood on SunJays vith 
• the utmost edification, but that is about all. There was a time when 1 was on 
^, only three nights a week, ami I uJed to igiprove my mind on the other 
evenings by listening to about six in a row, and if I had not been a proics- 
sional in the news business I would have cmltdln a state of tonipletc' (uii- 
. fusion. But l.do think everybody ought to listen to more than one, 

. MR. cranik: Do you feel there is too miidi interpretation of tijc news 
rather than straight news reporting? Would you care to comment bn that, 
Charley? , , 

• ■ 

MR. COLLINGWOOD: I would comment on it on the basis of what Elmer 
' Davis said a minute ago when he spoke of the tremendous volume and com- 
plexity of the news that confronts us now, Mrs, Meyer brought up the 
Kefauver Committee report which was'jwamped; and there Is the MacArthur 
* • tj.'Stimony,.there is the whole economic stabilization fight, and all the rest of 
■ it. As soon as, you Start selectin|i^ews and digesting it, you arc involved in a 
procq^ ofiinterpretation, becaupi^ is a necessary element in stieclion. It is 
inescapable that thcrdjx^interprctation^c news. The question is how that 
intcrpret^tio? is donc ind on what ba^is. 1 feel that by and large the Amer- 
ican pres* Eas^diiftcd itself pretty well ip the kinds of interpretation and 
condensation thafStJus/dnne, Once again the American press and the Amcr- 
^ ■■.jjcan radio are really servants of the people, and. they put forward the things 
that peoDle want to read and listen to. If they want their news hopped up, 
. then it ft going to;comt out hopped up. Once again the real responsibility 
fo( the clear, pure stream of liews iftts not only on people dike us who put 
it out, but on.the .people, who read it and listen to it. •, ■ ' ' 

^ MR. GRANIK: Is there too much hopping up, Ruth? ' ' 

j MRS. MONTGOMERY: I (jpnlt know. I am, sitting here being a little alarmed . 

. . by Mrs,%tyer's remark that the Kefauverlommitted should terrorize us into 
.doi^ something, and then everybody clapped. 1 think she is very right. But 
on the other hand last week I was here at a meeting of the civiliari defense 
people; affl they were trying to get us alarmed and hopped up over atomic 
Iwdib attacks and civilian defense Then they are trying to get us alarmed 
over Far Eastern policy and what we should do. Now we m supposed to be 
alarmed aboirt,juvenilcs.1t i^a very r^-al problem, but I think that Stalin 
; cveil'tuilly willlick us just by'ulcers if we aren't careful. 

* " ■ ' ^ ■ 

•MR, GRANIK:^fr. Davis? -j-- 
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^ : MR. DAviJi: I ;igree with Mrs. Montgomery that if we don't tliink instead 
of being ahrnicd, we are done for. I think there is still enough ciipicity^for 
thought and willmgncss for thought in the country to pull us through^ but a 
lot of people are certainly doing their bcit to discourage it, 

MR.s. Mr. Davis, wouldn't you agree that because of the volume of 
news, thtj.ediloriar.page and all the columnists have a" greater responsibiliiy^^ 
than they ever liad because Ihcy are supposed to digest the news and analyze 
it. . , ■ ' 

MR. (iRANiK: Do you think radio stations should havcthd news cditori^J- 
ized? ' ^ ^ ' 

MRS. MHYiiR: YeSj^ee! they should analyze the news for the publfc. Tn 
fact, they do. £vtin Elmer Davis, w^o i\] think, perhaps the most— no, I 
won't say that— one of tha mojt objective analysts, is still an analyst, and I , 
think that is his /iia|jon and I think that is the function of the editO{ial 
pageJt was never rWe important than it is nd^. 

^ MR. DAVIS: That is not a station. That is an individual. Obviously what a 
network should do and what, so far as I know, they all do is to get people 
of different political opinions and let each man analyze the news as he sees 
it and then the nc^^ork has a balance. ; 

MRS. MONTOOMKRY: 1 'would be very^nuich against the station " itself ; 
ditorializjng, because there are so few channels, Theoretically you could have 
20 newspapers in a town. You don't have.to read them i(f5luy thenufnicss 
you want to, but there are so'few channels that 1 think it wbjjrld be a dan^rous ^ 
precedent to permit them to cditoriilizfi. ^ ' : - 

MR. GRANIKr GBS? ' - ; h 

" MR. collingwood: Like CBS, I don't, think I have 'ever nfldd' up 
mind complctelj^ on the situation. ] think: the basic function ofjaidioiillti^^^ 
inform, not to convince, and until /we, do that job;better,^U^ani willing to 
wait for the editorializing. (Applause) ' 

/MfiS;Mi!YER: [ am willing to concede that, Mr. Chainnjn. I wasnf making 
that distinction between the network arfci tlje commentator. ' f . ■ ' ' " • 

MR; GRANIK: Is there any reason *to doubt th^^wer of 'the press? Preslij^nt 
Truman 'Wpn.an.election when his 'defeat was tSr^cist by e\«ry ncwspapt^ in« 
the country. Would you care to comment on tliat, Ruth?. • ' , 

MRS. MONTCOMiiRY: You are looking at.-Sbniebody who traveled on tlie 
Dewey/rain all that hot fall ■ ^ • 

MR. DAVIS: It is 27 years since I have been connected with the press, _so I 
' had better not offer any opinion. ; - • - ^ ' 
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MRS. montcomery: Does that imply that they were all wrong, Elmer? 
MR. DAmi I was just as wrong is they were. 

. MRS. MEYER: We live in a town, sir, that has not a vote, and therefore 
wc ate not implicated. (Applause) 

MR. cranik: Let me ask you this (juestion. Does the advertising dollar 
fcstfirt the freedom of individual newspapers? That is a tough question, 

MRS. MEYER; 1 am willing to answer it. No, not with any newspaper 
worthy of the name, and what is more, all this talk about pe6ple being able 
to color the news through adve^tising^.was proven wrong only recently, be- 
cause it was Senator McCarthy who tri^d "to threaten that ncwspaper-what • 
was the name of it, Elmer? f Vlf », V.' "' 

m. dm: Ik Milwaukee fourml: ^ . 

MRS, MEYER; The Mhitukee joiiml, by saying nobody should advertise 
'iti,lhc Milwaukee jouml. The Milwaukee journal is still doing line. 

MR, ciwnik: Do you want to comment, Ruth? 

••V 

MRS. MONTGOMERY: I am thinking about' a commentator that Senator 
irthy also took out after, and he lost a sponsor. 

MR,. DAVIS: Yes. ^ < ' 

MRS. MEYER; %in it is a matter of couragc^If'the press hasn't got courage 
and if indivrduals haven't got^ourag^^l^en yoii'caii^ do anything anyway. 

MR. granik: Let's see if some individuals have courage in the audience 
to ask some (juestions. It is time for questions. ' 



Dele^aUs QutUm About Leadership 
Exercised by ki^ Media Channels 

FROM THE floor: I havc a question. Much hafl^en said" about public 
apathy here, and I notice the panel has somewhat touched on it, but not the 
way I woull like to see it. Senator Kefauver mentioned it was due mainly 
to people who do not vote. I fcBl that the press, television, and radio could 
do much more to get people to vote. Why don't they do (nore? 

■ . ■ I? 

, MR. CRANIK; Wc will Start witli you,'Elraer. 

■ • ' 'w- . 

MR. DAVIS: ft is no good here in Washington. Congress won't let us vote. 
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< .FROM THn floor: We have a lot in this country besides Washington. I 

im '"'1 '^T therefore 
f.a would like to go beyond the District of Columbia. 

,. MR. cranik: a lot of peopleJive across many rivers throughout the country. 
, MR, DAVIS: I think it is standard procedure at every election. All the news-" 
papers arc tell.ng everybody they ought to register and vote. Some do and 
some don t. 

, MRS MONTGOML.V: Certainly no one can deny that newspapers always 
come orward to the day before election and urge them to gol' and vote, 
"t television is so enchanting and entertaining that that keeps.ihe people 
home so they can t vote, ^ ^ 

MRS. MEvhr; I personally think.that televmon is the greatest medium that 
we have for educating people in the duty public service and voting, too 
all, , can bring Congress or the w A government dose to the people. 
■ I ^an ma|the silly old civics books that we used to have come to life by 
showing them what really takes pl,ce and tAnpting them to get into public 
work on a local bas.. If they are active then they will vote. But if they are 
not active and simply fjel that the ;ind,Vidual is cut off and.what he does 
J doesn t matter, they are not going to vote no matter what the press does.. 
MR. cranik: Do you want to take that before I take another question? 
MR. collingwood: I can only say I think the sources of public apathy are 
™ch deeper than anything that radio, television, and newspapers can do 
They go a long way farther back, and they aren't going to be cured b. the 
quadrennial gmgering-up process that the mass communications mediJ'do ■ 
It IS much deeper 

MR. DAV^; Just one minor addition. The figures about the vote in national 
elections are' not quite right bfe|e wehave a great many one-party state, 

so^e of them ,n the North as Jas the South, aid in thLstaL the vot; 
in he primary is what counts. You add up the vo* in the Democratic primary 
.n the Southern States and it will be about ten times as much as the vote in 
trie election. ^ 

' MRS. ,MiiYER: That is right. . \ ■ 



back 



^JR^ cranik: .Another question. Go ahead. Do you have a q,/|ion 

FftOM THE floor: I believe it was Dr. Cunningham 
"dio and the press as the servants of the people, I wonder lti&ib]i^tion 

1 1 T^:' ^ l»v« an oblpMd 

some li^t and take the lead , 'i t ' 



MF, coLLlNtwooD: If that ciiitsfion were addressed to me, I woiild say , 
certainly they .have an obligation ,ta take the bJ, However^ the basic priii. 
ciples of Amerian communicatroni; media arc ttia*' they Inform. Crusadini;' 
papers and crusading' commeotato'f\;:ari; alii; very well, but the basic theory 
that we work on is that if we getf e part's , to' the people, then they will, reach * 
the right conchisions. I think they gat the f,iits to the people"about 45 miiih 
as the people arc willing to take. And if the pCople-want morc^aets, then yoii 
can be sure Jhat the newspapers and the radio stations and the rest will 
provide more facts. 

MR. CRANIK; Another Question. ■ ' 

FROM THE floor: I should like to ask-since we arc all agreed that there 
is a . necessity for editorialising, the average person being unable to get at 
, all the just vps from publication of news stories alone~in what sense is a 
strictly parfisan channel or newspaper of service to the public' Docs it con- 
fuse and tattle the public or is there an actual service performed in recog- 
nition of certain distinctively .partisan papers which arc so rated.' 

. MR. cRanik: Elmer, do you want to take that one.' , ■ 

MR. DAVIS; If you take the publications of the Democratic and Republican 
; committees you know what they represent and you can often read than with 
• .fsOme" edification on that basis. As- for general newspapers, this question 
bctweehf ijbjec|jVity and cditoria^lizing is a matter of walking a tight' rope 
^.*and noMy has ever known the exact answer. Fifty or sixty years ago almost 
•\all America/i papers were very biased, Their news columns reflected the 
?difofiai page. There was a very proper reaction to that, which went too far, 
I think. About ^5 or 30 years ago you would see in the papers "Joseph W, 
flWsaid: . . and three quarters of a column if he was a man of any 
' ■ miportaflce, with' no indication as to whether he knew anything about the 
'Jbjcct he was talking about, and no indication as to whether he h/d some 
pari'icular interest in getting his side of it over. There was J^-cessive 
. objectivity. The result is that in' recent years there has been a tendency back 
V toward interpretatioiybiit it is awfully easy to lean over on the'wrollg side 
■- .Hia£i*av. I iiave sfcn some interpretive reporting wliich was on the side 
as on the side against my prejudices .that was just 

; ; • * ' . ' 

f cs, anciof. course PM was founded in New York 

Ji l!lit: announced intention of interpretini; nevfs ■ 
J^^"and |t had a very short Ijfe as we al^ renicnilut. 
^|)er(|ue$tio|i;?^ Go ahead,, sir. 
fi^ooi^^^ a quesfiofijere. I remember Lulce Lea of the 
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\ ' ' ' 

lle'^miamit was siibsidilf'd by Insull. Do you think that sito 
lime ihe AiiMi«it»m4j^'w.spap£;rs Jfre./o free from prejudice that they 
, aVcejit money from the. National Manufacturers As.socialiuii 
, interest,^ td fdiuale the public in the reasoning ihey want llieni loi 

WR. (;RANlKf 1 will ask Mrs. Meyer to.take that. 

". mi I can't think offhand of any paper of which l' would say 

money from the National-Associa- 
tlon of;Mte^ on the other hand, the National Asjociatiori of 
ManiifactuferjI^lS, it' is llie Committee on Economic De\'Llopk'nt which has 
drawn up an^cnomic program of what they think .should be taught in 
schpols, I think'.tkt may be a very goe*d pfOJjram -I haven't seen it-bul 
I do think that even a big organization like that should k very careful about 
its approach . to the schools. It should say, "Herg is a program. What do you 
think of it.'" I think they arc in great danger of being su.spccted of forjjing 
their program on the schools unless they arc careful. 

MR. CRANIK: Would yoii care to comment on that, Ruth .' ' • 

P MR-S, MONTGOMERV; I think the ncwspaperiias become such big business 
in recent years that practically all papers in the country that I know of are 
owned by very, walthy people, I don't think that they would sell out to a 
particular group. I only know of one paper in'thc United States that is sub- 
sidized and that is the Dnil) Wotket by Stalin. 

. MR. (IRANIK; Another question.' Go ahead, 

FROM THi; FLOOR: I think there has been a lot of talk about apathy and 
also about crime, This goes mostly to Mr. Davis because I think he is on the 
same side, I wonder if he wouldn't agree that a great deal of the problgni 
today is ^ot simple apathy but the fact that we have lost a moral sensc'jn 
our news reporting, I would \\k to have a discussion of our Far Eaiern 
foreign^ without- having Acheson made into a Dreyfus. I don't think- 
'5 rfaMbf td bijso disobjc^tive in our facts that we have to make it 
"'^l'°^5i!PP '''^'■'""/"yf'^.'"fi '>n objective way without beinu^lled a 
Commumst.VI think if we coilld carr^J^r t/ie crime investigation that has 
■ been going on to realize that^iteahng,'iifne^,!sn't the.. only form of perjury, 
we would- be doing a good thing; V 

MR. (iRANiK; Let's take a little part of that, ^ ^0 . „ 

MR, l)AVis: The gentleman has stated lliej,a,se very well. ^ 
MR, GRANik: You think he has-answefctf the quc-stion as well^ askedjt. 
MRS, Mliva: I would like to add to it, though, that I don't see why you ". 
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blime the ncwspupers. I don't think you can liav^cttcr newspapers than yon 
have people. I>n"t think you can have better poh'ticians than you h.ivc 
people. In other words, there can't be a better public morality than there 
is a private morality. When you get right down to the basis of all this, wc 
had better look into our private morality in this country|(Applause) 

FROM THE FLOOR: 1 wonder if the people have been siraccustonied to read- 
ing overi)uilding of news that the newspapers have hollered "wolf" to us as 
to' the litlle.boy three times too many times, and we cannot believe that even 
though civilian defense may be urgent today, it is still as frightening as it 
is put up by the newspapers. 

MR. CRANIK; 'Do you want to comment on that, Charley 

MR. COLLINGWJOD: I w.ould Only comment odhat, that IN^nk ytiu are 
laying the blame at the wrong door, After all, netspapcrs and radio stations 
and ppfe like Elmer and myself report "what other people say. If there has 
been too much emphasis placed on scaring people, which I think there has 
been, then it is not our fault for reporting it so much as it is the fault of 
those whom we report. 

MR. GRANIK; I will take a final question. Go ahead, . • 

. FROM THE Fi,p!(g,;,T would like the facts, on the number of Americans 
killed in the Kor^fig^ar as well as the number of Red Chinese, Who. does 
the censoring, the^r^pottij. or, thet papers,' The Washington papers in the last 
few days have carried the.niiiflber of Chinese who were killedjn the Korean 
^^.-^^^i. ' ^ 

the' pap^r or the reporter P'We have • 
)e we might ask them. 

fi}, wjll^agrce with m? that the facts that 

•i\'/l.: . 

'■Mmaitm'f^^fiom l^orea. (bughter) 1 see 
m that the casualties are 9li783,'%^2, not'94, but 83, That is 
VHujfrojn Korea. '■' 

■wish we could be hcre'.longer, ■ " '. v ' 

TH^ HOeki I think we are alUgreed that both tlie<^r parties " 
. ., jfewte getS^out. Shouldn't there be a g'reater emphasis in activating 
■ the io-callwfndcpendent voter'? . 

MR. COLLINGWOOD: The questi4was whether there ought to be a greater * 
emphasis on activating the so-called independent voter. I certainly think thefe * 
.sho#'feM.i : • • . , . 
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(^kaiman Presents Guests, Gives 
^«H«htn Honorary Chairman 

The meeting convened at 8 iOo'flfw If n m ti, u 
Caltalic U„«sity of Ame,ia " 

THIi RJiVEREND MATTHTO M HAWirv n /n • . ' 

W«hi„8,,„; D. c.) ' ■ "« 

*-*y .„d Eton,: God. who tao.csl i good .„d h,. ptaj. 

Help us. ciiizens of this beloved land, to be of one mind in lU anH 

:;'7-^'"r''.y'^^'^y---ple-mayleadthent s^ 

to freedom and unity and peace forever. Amen. ' . ' ' 

1 (production of guests at head table) ' m 
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Ji^^^fK: We are all in accord with that. Thank you very much. 



„vAn; ffe had hopd ,. hve with . ,.„ij„ „, 
I h.Kl„„ ,ccmd , l«,er /«,:,]„,, .i^ , 

. 2 "/:*«I'IP Dinner to be held on Sil„,d.y „e„i„, |t| ' 
Wed hm, to *i, occasion wi,h j« ,„,icipa Ln, Ei com 

In tiK days of oAnai^d wotld conditions, there is notlnnt 
more mportant than the ^fhm that *c shoold Z u2 

««nshpand,,s,«p.nsibihik Allofou.d,„,oc cy e« 
■ Ibe rrghb of indjvid..: citizens It sp„,df,,« " tto 

1 ° IT'S'-- '" ""A""' ^-^""V '""8 C' , 
Pef es of t c world, ,t e>te.d Aj. the wholl of Jiki 

Vfc ire ai Iniious for f race; prospbity and secocih. .mi if A, 
peoples ,( th. world cooii exprLs Iheir 
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whelming majority of them would ^vant peace and security, without 
which there can be no rcal^prosperity. 

'^Please extend to all those assembled my sincere good wishes fof 
a profitable occasion, and my profound hope in the ultimate jtisticc' 
ot all our efforts m behalf of democratic ideals. 



Sincerely yours, 

ALBKN W. HARKI.KV. 



Delegates Receive Neighborly Greetings, ^ 
Hear Music, View Drama ' 

^There are three thousand miles of boundary line between two great coun- 
tries, Canada and the United States. Along that: line is no fortification to *hut 
out peace, friendship, and understanding between their peoples. For the past 
three days W« have had with us a representative of the Canadian Citizenship 
Council. He h'ad to fly home this morning since the first Canadian Confer- 
ence op Citizenship begins on Monday at Ottawa. It is being fashioifed very 
much like our own, stressing democratic ideils and the part Canada must play 
in this world over which the douds now hang low. He left this message 
with me; < 

It was a great honor and privilege for me ^o take part in this C/ 
annual conference on citizenship. I found it ver^ interesting and ^ 
very stimulating. Being . a French-speaking Canadian, I hope you 

r .".^^W '^^^ ^^""^ greetings and my thanks in "BaSic 
English, r ' ^ 

In Qnada, we are faced with tiie sam^e problems that you have 
* m the United States ofeAmerica, But I cfn assure you that Canada 
lis the will and J|.i5repared to defend and to s;vve, at any costs, her 
.^Jbmocratic-way oflif if With the help of God and in close coopera. 
jiij. - / tion with our allies, parffeularly* in close cooperation with our 
friendly neighbor, we will pave the road for a free world. 

I thank you for your warm reception and on the behalf of the 
# Canadian Citizenship Council and in my own name, I offer to the ' 
National Conference on Citizenship^ to all the delegates, and to the 
Ameridlh p#ple, our greetings and our best wishes. - 
- ' • ' - ■ 

■ - ^ ■ ' > y JEAN PIERRE-HOULE 

* «^ \ Assistant Executive Director, Camdiaft Citizenship Cotoicil. 

* , MISS CORMA MOWREV: Mr. Chairman, at this time I thin%that%e should 
like to send to our Qnadiaii neighbors, our very good wishes for a most 
successful citizenship conference^ and if it is in qrder I should like to 50 - 
move at this time. (AppJau'se) . , 
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, CHAIRMAN hyah: It is moved and seconded that we send our warmest 
greetings and best wishes to the first Canadian Conference on Citizenship. 
It has not been the policy of this Conference to pass resolutions, but I think 
it is most timely and most important that we give a rousing vote on this 
pjrticubr motion. All thonCjin favor please make it known by saying "aye." 
The, "ayes" have it. We a/e to have a special treat tonight, excc^pts from 
"Faith of Our Fathers," the symphonic' drama produced by the National 
Capita'! Sescjuicentennial Commission.' The cast will have to leave shortly for 
a practice session in preparation for their opening night, so I am going to 
introduce the director of this dramatic production, wfio will now tell you 
. fomething about it. Mr. William Vorcnberg, 

(Introductory remarks by Mr. William Vorenberg) 

(Excerpts from "Faith of Our Fathers") (Applause) 

" CHAIRMAN HYATT; Ai 1 North Carolipian, I am proud of Paul Green's 
production. ■ " 

Music has always been a part of our conference. I am glad tonight that we 
are to hear from the Eastern High School Mixed Chorus of which Mr. J, ]. 
Summers is the director and Miss Margaret Hughes is the accompanist. 

(Musical entertainment) (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN hyah; Thanl^ you for that wonderful music. 

A few days ago I dictated some words al^ufthe person I. am going to ' 
call upon now. I said "She was deemed indis|Hiaf e.'!'The stenographer had 
kouble with the wort|/deemed." She substitu|pd an "a" for the two e's and 
added an "n." Well, maybe that describes her, the incomparable reporter 
of this conference, Dr. Cunningham. (Applause) 

Third l^kmlmail Report ... 

Stresses Repnsibility Abroad i | 

OR. RUTH CUNNiNdrtAM: Ladics and Gtntlcfiien of the Sixth National 
"Conference on Citizenship: ' . 

^" This is the third report from you to you telling of m work.in'oiir 22 , 
djjitission grbujjs: Yester'^y afternoon we continued our discussion 'of Free- r^"' 
dom at Home, 'land in m sessions- today we have been discussing Frfecdi^ifc ' 

Ajcry bi^ idea in thfcoiisi'deration of freedom at home ha,d to do with 
freedom of speech-freedom to speak up for' unpopular causes; yes, even 
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"Ik; We m mnmi Ihl Wait «, of |,(, 
' ^' ™ hnJIo 11.™ Pcrbps . V.ler d.„„ i, fa 

The „| J,„(„ ,„ o,„ g^p p, J, 
^'entunprmcpfcdmtlhodiofactwion. ..«»»enii-: 

V e .eej („ ,„,„,,, „ a„ fcpl, »„ce,«d ,hc .,.di, Ja 
W.»P% of e .™ be „„H„j.i . ^ 

than ,hc .«„p(ion »f „„HI p™d jdll,. 

We .ipp^, Ik reedM, ,„ be dfam." Freedoms i. ,hi „«, .,c 

7''"»'''™«-T»-'"«isp.„,p„;o.rW.„,,I! 
expect h« fe ,w „„., We « „p,, fc, j,,,,; , 
I.O0Me.pe.,be.pr„y,Jbei,fe„,b,.A..„dJr 

f-*d.» a„ be a lonesome thinj, l,s „„ e«, „ slanj alone fo, * « 
*»k »,™po«an,. If f;,ed,™ is „« „ ■ ^ » ^ 

w« 0. freed.™ ,o form ,e„ U-mioded ciril dedi. dT. 
coiTUjon purpose. * ■ " 

Since threalto anyone's frcedo,ris\ threat to, everyone's freedon, it i,' 

Jom,even,fap,rticular'-everybody--i^^ ^ " , 

Growing out of ou^nking in these groups, wc have some -very special 

J.cndat,ons;s.frhow we.mightoperatet.;ork as teams, ascoi 
groups. Here are some things to remember' ' . ^ 
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A special note for a special problem; Don't stop your work oiuc your 
candidate is elected, lie needs aid and comfort after he is in oHiie as nimh as, 
or more than, he needed your lielji to ^ain ollice, 

Citizens groups orj;anized to take .specific action on con)munity prolilem.s 
would do well to oltserve the following principles, rcconiniended one /{roup: , 
Make sure that the organization is a cross-section of the conimiiiiity. Work 
with duly elected authorities of the loniniunily. Cijher, disuiss, and 
analyze your facts before you take action, 

The orpizations represented at this Conference should give some serious 
thought to ways and means of bringing to the attention of the electorate the 
critical problems which require that citizens exercise their voting franchise, 
Suggestions toward this end are: (I) EstablL^ment of community coimcils, 
(2) Establishment of legislative councils made (ip of representatives ur dele- 
gates of civic agencies.' I # • 

Let's movenbw to what we say about T/t'i Abml The international 
problem isn't something that's abroad, over tlere, far away. It's not merely 
on our doorstep. It has walked right into our living rooms and into our kitch- 
ens, it's a part of how we live and what we eat, and even our feelings about 
ourselves and other people. Maybe' we had better s^rt by "rc-makijg" our- 
selves as individuals and' groups before wt start out to re-make the world. 

Perhaps the best way to carry out our citizen responsibility to insure free- 
dom abroad is to put our own house in order through removing the social 
incquitia and discriminations that plague our society. 
.'What wl.need is not so much a re-examination'»of our ideals for citizen- 
ship, but a re-examination of our currlnt^tactices, Isn't it possible that there 
is a gap between our jjeliefs and our practices.' How can we bridge that gap? 

What it seems to boil down to is this; Actions speak louder than words, 
Our democracy. rtiust be a democracy of action, with an -action program, and 
, our individual way of living is a part of that action. 

Let's recognize that people can't talk freedom on an empty ;tomach. And 
what s,mote iniportant, people can't feel freedom or act freedom on an empty 
stomach. That's where international affairs step into our kitchens, into our 
pantries, 

As one group puts it; We deplore the delay in answcrln^India's need for 
grain. In the future we Should- act cjuickly to answer the cries of famine- 
• stricken people, 

• Wcagtee that'we should not force our way of life on other peoples. Our ' 
opportunitjr aiid duhr lie in creating a dynamic democratic society. 

Here is a thou^it-provoking statement from one group, I tjuote: We stafid 
in America for a particular form of government, a democratic form of govern- 
ment, but we won't stand for any special form, of economic system, What we 

' O H ' '; • '* ■ I 
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arc a^aiiLSl is any form of |,^0VLfiii)icHi5kvl)itIi a4voul^^^il«i"5ll|uTi()^ii^f llic 
jiljli Jiul (he suhnicTsion of (he inJivkliial /vti^ ^' "S"., ' 
. Our reports iiiJicatc (hat wc rao^nizc the responsibility of citizens of this 
10111% for international adion, V(^c feel (ha( Anierica, fated with (he nea-.s- , 
sity of worM leadership, is perhaps iimerlaiii as to the best niilhod for train- 
ing; leadership, We sii^^cst: 

1. The development of good demoiratic praitiies at home— on local levels, 
stiirting with the individual. 

2. Tfiat we learn to live demoera(y rather than merely to talk it. 

3. Maybe we had better learn to accentuate the positive. 

i We need to get more people involved in (Uim groups for democracy. 
y We need to make better use of the opportunities we have at hand. 

6. That we show more concern with the politics that come out of local com- 
munities. 

7, ,TIiat we include youth in all our groups. 

This is our conviction; Our responsibility for freedom abroad must con- 
sciously transcend even an enlightened self-interest. 

It was interesting to fmd in the reports today answers to questions raised 
by groups yesterday and the day before and reported throi^di these thumb- 
' nail reports. Maybe you will recall that one of the cpiestions raised was, "Can 
we be loyal to the UN as well as to our nation? Should we.^ Can wc? Here 
arc some of the responses. 

One group wants to protest a recent cartoon in a local paper which seemed 
to disparage (he UN, 

Another group says, Americans should give full support to United States 
participation in the UN. * 
. Another said, We support the United Nations. This support should go 
beyond passive, ^acceptance. We need active support to the actions and 
accomplishments of the UN. 

Another said, We believe in the United Nations, We believe that loyalty 
to the United Nations is not inconsistent with our loyaljy to our own country. 



Over and over againy groups pointed out that international uivierstanding 
is a two-way street, We .need to know other people, but we want to help fhem 
■ to know us. For cxamplc,..W:^e"'fnay say it in terms like t)|jf|jj; Instead of offcr- 
ing':bread and wine"iii;|^iu--and the group was very carWuI to ()oint out 
that these were Diblical'^lrms— we might better recognize that local customs 
call for rice and tea. Rathtr than telling j)eople about us, wc can let people 
know us by inviting t|em to be our guests in this country for a sufficient 
period of time for us to get realiy^accjuaintcd. . . . - \ 
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. It is important to select for work in foreign countries good personalities 
who are genuinely interested in people and want to work with them, to help 
them to help themselves within their own cultural framework. For example, 
we recognize the adverse publicity which the United States gained abroad 
because of .limitations placed upon the rights of Negroes here. To correct this 
publicity, we recommend that the Negro be given full rights and that many 
trained, competent Negro citizens have a part in our Point Four activities 
and in other foreign offices. 

The international exchange of students and teachers ^n help promote a 
better understanding of inter-personal, international, and intercultural rela- 
tions. Maybe we had better foster this further, 

Maybe the immigration laws should be liberalized to establish equality of 
admission on the basis of qualification ratljfr than quota. 

A$ we work with people of other countries, let's not assume tha^ the way 
wc are doing things today is necessarily the best way for everybody. Maybe we 
an learn and develop, too. 

Sympathetic understanding rather than tolerance of other nations and their 
people is essential for developing mutual respect and world peace. 

The foreign-born among us are a great opportunity for self-education for 
all of us. Let's bring these people into our activities and let them contribute 
their special values to the things we need.' 

The American life is a process of solving problems. This idea of a colitinu- 
ous process is pot being correctly interpreted abroad, perhaps. We tend to 
give the idea that we have arrived, that we have solved all our problems, We 
know we kven't. We know we have problems yet to be solved. For example, 
it is our responsibility to understand the Point Four program, and to interpret 
it to others, as an effort to help countries to help themselves rather than to 
imposeapoliticalpatternuponthem. . " ' 

Again to sum it up' from one grou|>: We think the United States should 
give direct relief where needed, but long-time emphasis should center around 
self-help programs as a'first step in encouraging freedom. 

It is well for us to thiiik broadly about the international responsibilities, 
but it is well, too, fpr us to consider our specific resporfsibilities as individ- 
uals. One groupijys; Citizenshipit-local, stat'e, national, or international- 
has to, be used and worked at, or else it will wither on the vine. 

One group recommends "nfrwcomer" programs, It is suggested that profes- 
'sional^groups could help orient displaced persons so there would be less 
waste of human, resources. We should sponsor welcoming projects for war 
brides. V([e should foster proghms in which newcomers would demonstrate 
their customs, folklore, native dishes, and so forth-in other words, be given ( 
an opportunity to express the rich heritage they have brought to our culture. 
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We ca(i-open our homes to guests from abroad, such as those attending the 

World Assembly of Youth this summer, 
^ Personal contacts are necessary, says^one group, in publicizing American 

freedom. Americans' abroad should demonstrate friendliness, courtesy, and 

respect for "the freedom to be different" th^t wc were talking about. 
School groups can do much to develop, understanding through activities 

such as those sponsored by the Junior Red Cross, 

^ Our organizations might give even more effort to the exchangoiof-people 

idea-exchange teachers, pupils, organization leaders. Maybe wf. could do 

more with the idea of tOwn affiliations-a community in tho United States 

affiliating itself with a community abroad. 
It is essential, says one group, that we 'inform ourselves as citizens about 

conditions abroad to provide a basis for an, intelligent public opinion that 

will support constrilctivHoreign relations. 
We should write our Congressmen to extend the Fulbright Act. 
And tourists take note. ^Americans abroad often give our country a bad 
reputation by being too smug, too unacquainted with other cultures, and too 
/iiuch centered in our own ecooomic interests, Tlie actions and expressed 
opinions of American tourists abroad are living commentaries; they arc sales- 
men of American philosophy and practices, If t(iey are- bad; Jhey may out- 
weigh the good done by economic and armed Kelp abroad. It is suggested 
that all Americans applying for passports to visit countries abroad be given 
and required to read-I am not quite sure how we can enforce that-a 
pamphlet prepared by the State Department, a pamphlet having to do with 
the country to be visited. These pamphlets should include the "stoplights" of ' 
behavior, phrases of courtesy, vjrtues,'and qualities to be admired 'in the 
country to be visited. 

A's we came to the closing of our conference some of us took a look back 
at our experiences here at the Sixth National Conference on Citizenship. 
We're'all interested in a look back in order to make a better future. Your 
Conference Committee has this interest at heart. We want to know, honestly, 
what you think has been accomplished ao^d how It might be bettered anothei 
year. At your table you will find an evaluation sheet. We hope that you will 
be willing to fill this in. if you have not done so before. If 'you will fill these 
. in and leave them at your plap at the talile, they will, be collected and care- 
fully studied. The Committee will be very appreciative of youf help, 

Looking back at our conference experience, some have sug^estcif that wc 
have given too much attention to negatives in this conference. But one of pur 
colleagues, a gentleman from the farm state of Iowa, points oijt that a good 
farmer goes after the weeds first. Maybe that is what we have been doing. 

Many groups expressed the yery sincere gratitude we have for our youth 



;■ participants. As one group says: Adults are not aware of how far ahead of' 
them many yoiith really are. 

^ ^e'arc told that there is an old Chinese proverb which reads like this: 
^ "You cannot carve a good statue out of rotten wood," But no trees and no 
people arc rotten in, the beginning.- * 

Sometimes youth may be self-consciously hiding its Idcali.sm and altruism 
behind phrases of selfishness and self-interest, but if wc really listen, listen 
carefully, we will hear the undertones of sincerity and failli that are so badly 
needed in today's world. 

Confidence in youth always pays off. A real test of our confidence in youth 
comes from the group which recommends that the voting age be lowered to 
eighteen. 

Here i$ another line of thought. One group says; We are concerned that 
some participants in this conference arc avoiding the work sessions but are 
prominent in the "glamor" sessions, Perhaps another way of saying this is 
that people who didn't attend the discussion sessions just don't know what 
they missed. ■ ^ 

Here is a tribute to our ways of working: In the fourth meeting the mem- 
bers of our group had reached such a point of confidence in each other that 
they could discuss frankly what we were accomplishing, even to the point 
of questioning whether one's own opinion is better than that of the other 
' fellow. 

"Another group says: What we take back is not so much information or con- 
clusions as the experience of dealing toiehfm\h important issues through 
shared thinking. If we have accomplished that, we can feel that our time has . 
been well spent, an't we.' 

A major strength of this conference lias been that it has helped us to 
realiie that developing better citizenship is a job for all of us. Nobody can ^ 

r claim tbt developing citizenship is its special function or an exclusive right. 
No one organization, can do it alone. No one institution can do it alone. 
Developing citizenship is a job of the home, the sclwl, the church, the 

. government, and the many organizations of this country. In short, it is a job 
foreachofus,forallcitizcas. 

In tlosing the conference some of us felt it an opportunity to look ahead 
to future conferences. We recommend, says one group, that the Conference 
on Citizenship widen the delegate group to include people from commercial, 
industrial, and other professional tircles.Jhe Conference on Citizenship 

. . should encourage closer cooperation between the citizens associations and 
, public agencies. We recommend that the work of the Citizenship Conference ' 

. be extended thrtJUghout the United States through regional or rfate confer- 
encej, with purposes and procedures similar to tbse of this conference. 
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A scconiJ consideration is -this: How can wc implement the work of ihii 
confcretuc to keep it from being ''just another conference"? Wc have taljved 
a lot about action. How can wc put it into action? How can wc put into 
action sonic of the things wc have learned, some of the insights we have - 
gained? 

One group says: The trouble with ideals is that their [phrasing becoiiiQS^ 
platitudinous, LeCs practice rephrasing ideals in terms of Um^ activities, and 
do it fretiuently, | ^^ 

The next job for all of us, for each of us, as follow-up of this conference,.,, 
is to go home and, in our con^mimitits and organizations, try to sec that free- 
dom has a real chance, 

Our conference has come to the full cycle o^ realisation, it was said it 
our first session, and it was said again today: Recognizing that our democracy 
has many problems, we reaffirm our faith in the democratic process of solviBg 
our, problems. We believe that civic-minded imtividuals and groups must pool 
dieif efforts and work together. This charts our direction 'as we work for 
Freedom, Freedom at Home and Abroad 'Frccdorfi for Today and Tomorrow. 

•CHAIRMAN HYATT; Since its beginning in 19^16 the National Conference on 
Citizenship has matured, adding stature to its' growth and horizon to its 
vision. But this development as well as 'other developments to strengthen 
citizenship has required the thinking and planning of men and women who 
looked beyond the bounds of organizations or individual' interest. Ffom the 
many such 'men and womeo, a few have been asked to share their thoughts 

.withes tonight, , ' , ' 

In 1940 the Alien Registration revealed that there were over five million 
peiteoni here from other lands who were non -citizens of our ountry. Hun- 
dre(is )f thousands of those were seeking United States citizen; 
aftcrwirds, a nation-wide plan was pfoposed to, make the court 
the bdstowal of citizenship an inspirational occasion: We were in the mjdst 

' of wr and the president of the Federal Bar Association 'saw the patriotic 
signifitancc and sc^ice of such a proghin and gave his wholehearted support 
to- it; It is a |leasure to present him to you now. Mr. Rober^N. Anderson. 
(Applause)" ; , ^ ' 

Ml Anderson Warns That ' • ^ 
Gtiunship h Seriously Thredtened . ^ 

MR. ROBERT N, AtJDERSON: Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, del^ates 
to the Sixth National Conference on Citizenship, ladies and gentlemen: I 
am indeed happy to speak to you a few minutes on American citizenship. 
It is our most' valuable and precious possession. In no other place on the 
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globe docs citizenship have such meaning as here. Despite differences of . 
creed, race, and opinion, United States citizenship 'has made us a united ' 
family and has brought us together under one flag in the name of liberty. 

It is not my purpose tonight to recount to you the wonderful privileges 
that are inherent in this great possession of ours. Your presence hcrc,,comiiig 
as you do from every section of the country^ the representatives and leaders \ 
of humlreds of organizations and agencies, is testimony of your awareness 
of these great blessings oTourS^ >' 
I would like to take this opportunity, however, to sound a note of warning. 

, In my opinion the blessings of our citizenship arc being seriously thrcatcnctT 
at this very moment. A dangerous trend is taking place in this free nation of . ■ ' 
ours. It is an. emotional something that is foreign to our American way of 
life— intangible and yet as insidious as a dreaded disease, It is a subtle sonie- 

, thing, a creeping something that paralyzes our free thought and speech, Its 
roots afe i^nb(!d(kd in fear, and it operates as a slow poison in ik blood 
stream of our national life. This indefinite, reprehensible something attempts 
to cast suspicion upon those. holding public office throughout the nation. ' 
Lacking in just ind constructive criticism, such as fair Americans wclcx)ipe, 
this.jnsidious thing undertakes to place in disrepute and dishonor our 
governmental institutions and those who serve you. It has as its o^bject one 
thing, and this the destruction of our faith in our nation, our faith h its ^ 
public officials, and our faith in each other. . - ' 
Referring to some of the damage that reputedly has already been done, a 

\ prominent news commentator jusHthe other day said: ^. .for some time 

' there has been clear evidence thirmany of the ablest scientific students are 
shunting away from atomic or any scientific work for their government; there ^ 
has been a drop of 25 percent in the number of college senjors^applj^ing for , 

.^career diplomatic work. But this disease of fear has gone much further than 
that The campuses are becoming barren of free give-and-take of ideas. Even 
the generous impulses of youth for the underdog are self-su|pressed 'and ' 
fpwer and fewer dare speak-for simpje humanitarian causes." : * 

If this is a dear picture of the situation, and I have no reason to believe 
that it is tiot,,then this is a serious problem for us to consider in our citizen- 
ship groups. 

' This^vil thing-this creator of confusion, this promoter of disunity, this j . 
j^rude mixturc.of fear and suspicionr-th'at seeks to fasten its talons upon the { 

very soul of our national life could have its inlfcption in no other source 

fhan the vicious fdcology that currently threatens the destruction of the peace 

and security of the world. 

But in 'our entire history, courageous Americans have never been captive 
*lo fear and will not be captive to fear now. They will halt this wave>which 
' ■ ' ti- • / 
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.^ccks to cngiill Yc, wc v^ll reassert our faith in ti.ose who hold public 
oIlKC, reassert oi,r faith in^ur great governmental institutions; We must not 
let I c asserted defaults and shortcomings of 'an insignificant minorify destroy 
our faith m our government and its public servants, 
- As a great President said in another ira of peril, "We have nothing to 
fear but fear itself." , 

You as delegates, coding from.ll parfs 'o/ this'great natioil,-represenlini 
in iicniial organ izatiolis, have by this conference created the opD'ortuhity for 
a free discussion by the President of the United States, the Attofney General ' 
t ie President of the National Education Association, and other distinguished 
A-micans of the weighty problems affecting our citiz^nshipi today, I have no 
oubt that throtigh these deliberatiqns and the re^^utionlht^e made you 
(uve-seb in mot.V counterforces thai will help to insure the safety of our 
precious citizenship inxfhe years to come. Let us, above everything else, keep 
our faith, ' o p r 

CHAIRMAN hvatt: Thank you, Mr, Anderson, ■ ' . " 
, At the same time>t Mr. Anderson was president oUhe Federal Bar 
Association, there was also a president of th^^lnerican Bar Association who 
likewise saw the good that could be rendered,our country through an inspira- 

■ [.onal intiuction ceremony and a 16ng.time citizenship prbgram. He joined 
hands witli Mr. Anderson, and through the' cooperative efforts of the Amer- 
ican Bar A/sociatioA and the Federal B,u Association, the worth and nieaning 
of our citizenship have been emphasized to over two million neW~ citizens' 
And to further the nobk^obje^tive of the ^^ational Conference on Citizenship 
h^ has even offered to^pen pencils if necessary! Mr. George Maurice 
Morris. (Applause) . ■ ' ' 

Need ti^ Relax and Laugh' 

■ MR. MORRi?;'Mr. Chairman, ladies arvd'gentlenien. ^ this occasion it 
appeals to me that what American people need is to relai, stand.off and take • 
a look at themselves, and laugh a little. In these te, when we -move from 
crisis tp 'crisis, the headlines' of ttie, newspape/s^cream', the radio com- 
mentators moan, the cartoonists draw^sneering cartoons, and ^e move from ' 
intellectual to if ryous tenseness and back again tjuntellettual tenseness we . 
arc a- little amusing. ' 

The life of ^IciiKxracy is controversy. Criticisni-is a good deal like coffee, 
it may make you nervous,^ but it helps fb.kcep>you awake. (laughter) When 
' wc are/in 'our hottes! controversy, as we are liow, we ar'c a great people' ' 
Controversy is what Burns out the s^ft spots in t^e thinking of our public 
men and our people. Critji-ism is what wts down phonies. 
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Today this great democracy of ours, wliitli as a political adoksicnt has 
,f com? into the prime ministership of the world, is wlut makes us good, is 
what makes us strong. 

Look at yourselves, and smile a liftlr \\w you arc. What are you here 
for? You »re trying to get a Jot of other |)c(J]ile who aren't here, to rcah'iie 
wbt a wonderful thing it is to he an American ritizen, .to take all tlic advaii- 
, tagcs of it, n6t for you but for theiB, the' values that lie in the blessed fact 
that yoli were born in this country, which was none of your doing, or that 
you had sense enough to corae into it and be naturalized, ficre you are, the ' 
chiMrcn of^the |;reatcst material wealth, the greatest individual wealth, the 
greitest freedom, the greatest comfort, the largest number of deep freezes 
•and. refrigerators and automobiles and televisions that anybody has, ever 
thought lof,' All oyer the world people wonder, "Why should those people 
be making such a tremendous effort to give-away what they have.' Why do 
they tax themselves.' Why efo they ?end their men off to^ war ? Why do they 
do all these things? What are they up to?" . / : 

We are'tbe '^doggondest do-gooders'' the world has ever seen, fiere we are, 
We have everything that anybody wants within teason. Nobody has ever had, 
all we have. And we have come down here, 1100 of us, all kinds, to get a 
lot of oth(( ;people to take advantage of what we have to offer, We are 
amusing, and w£ are a little wonderful. (Applause). J . 

CHAIRMAN HVATTr The National Conference oii^' Citizenship is not the 
product of a solitary thinker. For the future growth of the conference, | is 
well not to try to pin-point its-origin. Perhaps its- 6fi|rtj goes back to Valley 
Forge wlifefe ragged, starving s})ldiers stood feiom Or perhaps 

more recently to the heroic death of the fou|h'ail[p|S*(he North Atlantic 
who, respecting each other^ difference, exen|ljM\|i|niakeS our country;?, 
"one natiOQ indivisible." ' 1 ■ 

At our first cflhference at;. Philadelphia, tji&e'l^w'of ji^resent here to- 
night who were present then may recall that a^ipijjjcer ^iiphasizc^l that the ' ' 
' peeling was not alNational &cationAiiatidn fathering a(l^n litil^iigrS- 
tion and J^^turali^on Service meeting,' btjt a conference ofWpf'repfcsenta- 
, tivei of goodtorican organizations. I tecall^that I was'very^n^Jch jnipteisJd 
with:the prayer which he read and whtcbftfe.President of thet/hited States 
had read at 'a United*Natipns ceremony.' the prayer contained suCji wofds a? ' 
"justice,'' ;'unity,''''faith,"%^;'and'/^^^^^^^^^^^^ \ 

He played a significant role in lifting the conference .ibovc'orgafu'zafional , 
and individual interests aniputtirfg jt upon the high plane of what is best 
, for our country and for the peace and happiriess of our world. Dr. Richard 
B, Kennan. 
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Dr.Kmidii Str,essei tbtft the 

Qtizmhi^ Conjerme h "Our" Coiijmnce - ♦ 

DR. 'Rl(.H"ARi) II. i^i:nnaN: Mr. ClKiiriiKin, honorcJ quests :iiul delegates to 
this lonfcrciKe: I woiilJ like to throw m just one thought whioh has nothinj; 
to Jo with the' partiaila/ thing I want to \m\im lirst. This aCteriioon on the 
throat of a vqry attractive delegate from tliefjew Jersey lidiiiation Associa- 
\ tion I saw what impressed n]e as the perfeit symbol of a good teacher. 
\It was an elaborate and a riithcr beautiful ciuestjpiunark. I have t'oine more 
'and more to believe that 'as Ibiig as we stay curious, ^'e are abl,e to learn. It 
is because I believe in that, that 1 have tried to stay curious myself. In recent 
months the public schools of this country have been under rather severe atfack 
ffopi a g6od many sources, and one of the statements that is used in attacking 
the'schoolsjjind usually irt'l Very generalized way, is that there are too niapy 
|ads and frills. So I have j}Oqe jJ}out asklii| .people who use that expression^ 
'Wlrat do you mcan^by fajj|[. atp'^^^ I don't want such things in 

the public schools' anvn)^Ctthuh|^^ Time and again one of thejhings 
that has been inentioii'^hRiis^j^^ \' * 

1 mention that^ jtojirgki because as I sat there; looking at that beautiful 
chorus and lislpihjjiltf tijp inspiration of their ^soogs, I was dOeply stirred. 
' And I looked 4lho4f'(ii# young men partiailarly (the girls .were beautiful 
in their costumes, their 'dresses;- th(^ always remind me, particularly at that 
age, of Just pretty flowers appropriate to thi^ season— but the young men who 
stQ^ll at eitJicr end,' line, strqng, handsome, are boys who within perhaps* 
- h^nt'hls wilfte'callefl ujpon to give same servii^e, make tl]e same sacrifice 
. tjiesc' hqnored guesh of ourAove 'already made) and I wondered what sort 
of ptfson ]t Was that would deny to those young people the emotional expc^ri- 
enc«, the tremendously valuable.and, I think, educational^ experience of par^ 
ticipation together in music^To nie, and I wonder if you don't agr^e, music ■ 
can never*be a^rill J| is^an essential part of a child's education. (Applause) 
. There are just oWortwo things that 1 wanted to" say tonight and saj 
ratkr cjuickly, The third through the sixth national conference on citizenship 
; jiavc been called jointly by the United, States Department of Justice and the 
/National Education Association, but both of these agencies prefer to be con- 
sidered only as instmments to make tliese conferc/ices pqssiblc. It is most 
fitting that the Department of Justice, as (he aj^^ncy principally responsible for 
the citizenship of our foreign-born residents, and the National Education 
Association, as the principal representative of the teachers of cfiir nativg^born 
citizens, should cJ,ll the national cooferences. 

But the real test of the success of these^ meetings will not depend upon the 
work of the principal sponsoring agencies. If yOu go back to your community 

/ / 
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and to your regular work and refer to tliis as the NliA's tonferciue or tlic 
Attorney General's tonfcrcntc, then the conference will have failed in larjje 
decree as far as you are conferned. When you speak of this (onfcreiuc refer 
to it as our conference", and that of about 1100 other delcptcs, that of our 
organization and nearly 700 other onganizations, Representatives of ininy 
hational groups have participated in the planning and bdcrship of this m\ 
most of the^arlier conferences on citizenshjp and have Ifd great influence , 
in shjiping policy and carrying on the work. 

In one sense the two sponsoring agencies are like catalytic agchts that 
simply accelerate a process. Their major objective is to stimulate and accelerate 
the cifiicnship contributions of the many organizations participating in these • , 
fTonftrenceiTBla the simile is rtot a correct one, for a cltalytic agent in chemis- 
try stimulates but remains unchanged itself. The work of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and I believe even the work of our gftaj Department of 
Justice, has been affected^ changed and, 1 fu*mly believe, improved by the 
^sociatiqns, deliberations, and outcomes bf these ^ national conferences on 
citizenship. ' ' y 

Wc arc now in the closing moments of the Sixth Conference. We should all 
of us be searching our minds and k\ils for ways 'and means by which wc 
may implement the values that come to us from these meetings. For my part 
1 will Summarize our obligations this way. There arc citizenship rights and 
responsibilities whiili we must learn to carry out more effectively. There is, 
referring back to that prayer I read earlier, "a linc^ clean world our hands 
can build." There is an American way of life we shouW advance. There is a 
deep abiding human brotherhood wc can reali;!e/lW arc basic democratic 
freedoms we must preserve. But the degree to whicnfliis, your conference, our 
conference, helps achieve these great objectives depends in the greatest me^s- 
, ure upon^thc degree of responsibility you accept and the degree of success you * 
achieve in winning the |)articipation of indjviduals and groups in advancing 
the goal of a' more active, alert, enlightened,, conscientious, and' progressive 
citizenry in our organizations and in our communities inthe months and j^ars 
ahead. • ' * . 

I would like to take just one moment, because I may never get a chance ^ i 
to do this again, to ask Carl Hyatt to stand up beside me for a moment: You 
-and I have worked together in these conferences from the very first. We 
never would have had these conferences withput the support' of the Attorney 
General of the United States, both Attorney Cieneral Clark and Attorney 
General McGrafh. We wouldn't have had thcji- without the .support of the 
offici;>ls of the National Education Association,' Is true. ' 

There have been lots of, people who have helped with^ese conferences, , < 
Carl. I can think of many of them. But to' me you have been the one iin- 
expendable man. (Applause) I know he is t^ing to stop me here. Hc^has' 



done If before. But he is not ^join^^ to '«,i^fi,nc, So, Carl, for service far 
beyond the call of duty, lliosc Ion;- hours when yoi. went down in the morn- 
ing at, five o'clock and stayed until two 'the next morning', the times when 
; .some of your loved ones were ill and you would far rather be at their U 
side, I know; for courage amaiing to nic whcniat times 1 know you.musf 
have felt you stood alone against some of the forces that |ried to stop you; for 
vision that has seen beyond the years and far beyond the petty annoyances 
that have (ome up from time to time; and for citizenship of a character that 
. . wd all might emulate, I would give you, if I could, a gold medal. The nearest 
thmg I could find when I recognized my opportunity a while ago was the 
gold in the heart of a flower. And sd, on behalf of all the delegatesib this 
conference, I would like to present this little blossom with its golden heart" 
in token of our profound'appreciation of the great work you are doing, 
(The autfience arose and applauded.) 

nrAiRMAN.HVATT: That puts me on the spot, especially after I emphatically 
' told someone this morning that there should nofbe any refetenct to individ- 
ual contributions to the conference. ' 
" If it wete not for the deep friendship and brotherly love that 1 have for 
men like Qick Ke^nan and, Earl Hawkins and Evan E, Evans, and others I 
should probably lose my temper now. The cbnference is bigger than any m 
mdividual-all who participate, contribute. 

Our next speaker is a distinguished' jurist. At the first meeting of Attorney 
General Clark's citizenship committee she urged that the Attorney General 
place the full impact of the Department of Justice' into the movement to 
strenj^then our citizenship and that'thc Department join with the National 
' Ecjucation Association in sponsoring a national conference on citizenship. It 
gives, me great pleasure to introduce to you a strong believer and supiJortcr 
of the American heritage; the Honorable Florence Allen. (Applause) 

Judge Allen Ash faith in 
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THi! HONORABU; FLORiiNCE E. ALLtN; Mr. Hyatt, my fellow Americans^ 
and my,fellow citizens; As we view the downfall of the basic liberties all 
over the world, we realize that here in America we have an almost perfect 
structure and environment for securing justice and freedom. But securing 
justice and freedom is never a fixed achievement. It is a growth. Whether 
we Vic* democracy as a system of popular self.government.or as the American 
way of life in which equality of individuals is generally recognized, America 
M nearly approaches democracy as any country in Ihc world. Governmental 
emocracy w.is established and h,is been extended by 'the Constitution, and 
freedom from the rigid social restrictions of early En'gland>and of the Con^" 
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tincnt, (ombincd with the enormous leveling power of the frontier, giwe us a 
demotratic approatli to our fellows. AH ol this, in spite of our fiuills, ni.uli 
' for frcdom and justice, 

But these inestimable prifilegcs will not be niaintaineil unless we create 
forouiselves and anmng the youth fiilh in our free ideals. Failh, thai deliuiie 
thing called 'faith, "the substana- of thuigs hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen," is the prercijuisitc not only of religion but ofirecdoni. hith 
is very difficult to define, Some of our most precious words like "home" and 
"love'\cscape the boundaries of definition, and faith is one of them. We 
know that it is an abiding conviction, something more than a mere belief, 
and that to maintain faith wc must define and understand it, and it must be 
a belief so convincing that wc act upon j't. 

How many of us dcline our faith in America? It is a faith based upon ihe 
dignity of mankind and the existence in human beings of unalienable rights, 
But American principles have never been generally formulated into^ articles 
^of common faith, They have been jet forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Gettysburg Address, but their scope and mean- 
ing arc un revealed to hundreds thousands of our citizens. Wc need ;i re- 
dedication of American faith dearly defined and acted upon, liach one of us 
should say in his mind and heart: "This country belongs to me, and I must 
cherish it. I believe in the rigfit of human beings to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; in government by the consent of the governed ; in the free- 
dom of the press, speech, and assembly; jnd in the .right to worship God 
according to ones own conscience. 1 believe in the right of all to justice and 
in the .other fights declared in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, which constftute our heritage. I believe that these rights belong 
to Others as well as to mcand tl^at 1 have not only the privilege ta enjoy but 
the obligation to cherish and maintain them," 

We must teach the meaning of this creed in terms of human life today. 
When we think what Christiins (Protestant and Catholic) and Jews have 
suffered in our own tin^e in once-civilized Europe, freedom of religion takes 
on new meaning. When American citizens like Vogeler vanish behind the 
Iron Curtain into torture or when representatives of the press are jailed or 
thrown into some harbor, when millions of men and women arc held 
in slave labor camps largely because I hey do not agree with the despotic 
government under which thqj live, we begin to understand what liberty means' 
in terms of life and happiness, and that it exists here to an extent not ecjualled 
in most countries of the world and nowhere surpassed, 

Wc grew up in this free country and we accept it unthinkingly as the air 
we breatha Th^ colossal task we face is to make American ideals a living 
faith, for otherwise we shall lose our freedom. Our very mechanical mastery, 
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our mass production iind our coniparalivc wealth of living make us disre^d 
the l.ut that many things, including Aiiurican principles, are not e.isily*rc- 
placed, If I break a lowel rod, I can buy, one al the lnKen( store; but if 
we break Anierica, ihe freedoni lhat was meant In be here can perhaps never 
be replacotl. As surely as liight follows day, the fortes of (rime and corrupt 
tioii, the creeds of despDtism and cruehy will win the d.iy if we,' (he good 
tilizens, stand unheciling. 

Since we own America, we must cherish and preserve her not only upon . 
Ihe bloody Korean front hut in ihe ec|ually desperate lield,s where men of 
alien creed and hiorals seek to take the country from us. Withoul our faith iiv 
» American principles of integrity, freedom and justice* acfed upon with light- 
ing power, wc may lose the America that we love so much, the coiuitry which 
today, more even than in Lincoln's time, is the last best hope on earth. (Ap- 
plause) • ' . 

CHAIRMAN HYATT: The ncxt speaker's interest in the cause of good citizen- 
ship dates back to his early manhood,'whcn in 1919 he was an attorney in the 
California Department of Immigration and Housing, Laicr in' the fields a/ 
education, wdfart, law and government^ he continued that interest. He has 
always been a batter for human rights and has received many honors for 
public service. The Chairnjan of the Attorney Generals Citizenship Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Justin Miller. (Applause) y ^ 

Mr. Miller Says Conference h 

Helfiing To Solve Problems \ , 

^ THii HONORABLi: JUSTIN MiLLiiR: Mr. Chaiman, distinguished guests, fel- 
low members of the Conference: If you .will look at your programs you will 
observe that we are now engaged 1n hearing "Timely Terse Talks by Dis- 
, tinguished Americans." In view of the days of discussions that have preceded 
this meeting and especially the admirable summaries of Dr. Cunninghim, I 
think it might be wise if wd changed that word distinguished to read ( 
"courageous" or perhaps "reckless" for assuming we can say anything that 
hasn't already been said. 

'I am wondering perhaps whether the commjttee on arrangements might 
have presented this galaxy of so-called distinguished people by way of con- 
trast for your benefit so that when you go home you will be able to say, "If 
they were distinguished, certainly there is plenty of hope for me," I once 
taught public speaking, and I know how we played tricks of that kind in 
getting over lessons, . 

It has occurred to me that perhaps it was thought that we might reach some 
of those who spent their time in the glamor sessions instead of in the work ■ 
* sessions. 
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One other jpoint'. We were toltl that thrte were to be inspirational talks, 
You have obscr|'£d how each one df us haj^done that job so far, Now here 
1$ mine, I hope perhaps that J can caJ^K^jomcthing of tk spirit of the con- 
ference.' ) ,' i 

' Experience has l%ht.u5 that a frfc people living in an orderly world 
have the best chance of realizing their fulipotentialities/Jt has tadght us also 
'lOjpur sorrow that" rfreedom is not self-perpetuating bpt must be fought for 

^Jrinj/generation to^generation afttf^that an ord^erly world with stable govern' 
mc^ts;lieccs$jirji;io keep it that way is still an ideal unrealized amJunattaiiicd. 

. :,'^^jffhile the, earth revolves on a steady axis, thank God, and can findls way 

? .^thoflf our help through a universe of which we are only partially conscious, 

y heverlhelcsj ijn those affairs which man coatrols it is an unsteady craft which 
requires frequent mending, sometimes more than ^ at other times, as js very 

*^W<lcnt today. / . . • 

We look almost instinctivefy to government to insure freedom and to pre* 
serve an orderly world. When it does we takeit for granted and^pile greater 
and greater responsibility upon it, sheddirig our freedoms in rdurn for pro- 
tection a^d^ security. When government fails, then we .blame it for our 
failures. We become confused, ari^^ious, and occasionally discouraged. 

This conference seeks a way out of our dilemma. How can we make govern- 
ment serve iis best? How can we best cooperate in the business of govern- 
ment.^ How,j|;^. we help, to improve relations between the nations of the 

' world ? Hoi^^'ff we reach the minds and hearts of men and women all 
over the earth? 

It seems highly appropriate that the Department of justice, which is de- 
signed to help preserv|/^ orderly world and to profict our freedoms, should 
join with education'),iif this enterprise. Presumably one of the major purposes 
of/ducation is to train young people for intelligent and effective participation 
in government, % set up special schools to train men and women for 
military service and maintain them at federal expense. We make great invest- 
ments in training centers for experts in the physical sciences. We establish 
educational standards of professional training and deny to those who, have 
not met such standards the privilege of practicing those professions. 

But what have wc done to train our people for citizenship? Whatever tlie 
reason, we know that it has not been good enough. Gencratipn followed 
generation asking, "What shall we do? How shall we exercise our privilege 
of citizenship?" Often we have been embarrassed by hearing so-called distin- 
guished adult advisers reply, embarrassingly it stems to me, frustratingly: 
"Well, you must vote and serve on juries." I would be the last to de-empha- 
size the importance of voting and jury service; but, after all, jury service 
comes only about once in live years, never to some people; and voting, 
which constitutes the absolute minimum of citizenship participation, is hardly 
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. sufficient' to satisfy the active- mind of a young 'citizen eager to k up and 
doing about the affairs of government, 

■ ;. When will we learn that it is equally important to provide sufticient funds 
tof teacher training, teacher salaries, arid adequate facilities for education in 
citizenship as for war-making and for the technical sciences,' ^en will we 
. leirn to dignify citizenship and give it as much prestige of achievement as 
we do to other forms of achievement,' 

• This conference is beginning to give answers to the'se questions, I wish that- 
some of these adult advisers to whom I have referred could have been here 
to hear these discussions and all -these many suggestions; Those who are at- 
tending these conferences each year in increasing numbers are finding oppor- 
, tumty to hear those who are actually participating in government. They are 
taking home not only inspiration, but inform,ition concerning the many ways 
in which intelligent citizenship can play, its role. As individiuals and as 
orgamzations, they can coordinate their efforts to bring system outof disorder. 

This conference brings to my minj^a picture of a beautiful room with a 
great^window looking across a faif land to a range of mountains and to an 
azure sea. 1'ou who over the years .have built this conference into a vital 
institution of citizenship are opening a great window ^f understanding for 
. those who are groping for an opportunity to participate usefully in govern- 
mental affairs of community, state, nation, and the world. 
^ I thank you. (Applause) 

Justice Tom Clark Presents ■ f 

■ Awards to Conference Chairmen 

CHAIRMAN HVArr: And now it gives me a peculiar pleasure to-present 
, ■ to you my former chief who has been given a special assignment by the 
. conference, 

' ■ When the record is compiled I truly believe that he will go down in history 
as a great contributor to the cause of better citizenship and the promotion 
of human wifare. He accepted wholeheartedly the recommendation of Judge 
Allen and his advisory committee on citizcnsliip and put the full support of 
the Department of Justice, along with the National Education Association, 
behind the National Conference on Citizenship, 

When he was advanced to the Supreme Court of the United States and left 
the post of the Attorney General, he gave up most of his outside connections, 
but he accepted one, a very important one, an appointment on the citizenship 
committee of his .successor, the present Attorney General, 

1 am now most deeply proud to present to you the Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the Honorable Tom C, Clark. 
(The audience arose and applauded.) 
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THE HONORABLE TOM c CLARK: Mf. chairman and/riends: I have a most 
. happy privilege tonight. In fact, it is another one of jfcse lirsts'that the judge 
spoke of a few moments ago. I believe it is the llrst/inie that this conference 
has ever in writing extendecl its appreciation, its attion, and its esteem to 
vany person. I would like to jiave Dr. Hawkins anS^Mr. Evans to come up 
We. If you will stand on this side, Doctor, and Mr. Evans over here. 
) These^two gentlemen 'have rendered a great service not only'to this con- 
ference since its inception but to our country. They have done what wc call 
tlown^rae "spade work." They have gone^to sessions other than the glamor 
sessions, as Dr. Cunningham put it, Their unceasing and sacrificing (because 
each of them has made great sacrifices) work all . during these .years has 
brought about the great. suc^s that this conference has achieved in the 
promotion of citizenshiptk&out this land of ours, it is for this fine work 
-to just One end, thatjH^ucation, equality, religion, nor justice shall 
ever be rationed in ^.j-SBpy ours-that I am happy to award tonight, 
on behalf of you, thef^lf!|H|(es.' 

. Soto Dr. Earle T>!ifawkins,'.who for four years devotedly and unselfishly 
served as chairman oj/\\\\s Conference, I take pleasure in presenting this . 
certificate, (Applause) 

Next month, Doctor, you will get another certificate, I understand. Of 
course that certificate should go above this one, but I hope this will be right 
belowthatone. [Reference to Dr.Hawkins' approaching marriage.] /' ^ 

Dr. Evans, for the work that you have done, sir, in the last two/confer- 
ences as chairman, on behalf of this conference and on behalf of all the other 
conferences in which we have had your leadership and your guida^ice, I want 
to give this certificate, not only of affection, not only of esteem/'but of deep 
appreciation for all the many things that you have done, (Applause) 

^ M3JAIRMAN HYATT: I will call on Evan later. I think now we should heai< 
from our former chairman. • • / 

DR. EARLE T. HAWKINS: Any 0^ you in the audience who happen to be my 
friends know it is very seldom I lack words, I don't quite lack them tonight 
but I almost do. I want to express my sincere appreciation to the people who 
had the idea of presenting the certificate and my sincere thanks to all of you 
who have attended all the other conferences we have had, I have just one 
little story I would like to tell here, 

A lady-let us call her Mrs, ]ones-^had some land, and she had a farmer, 
Mr. Brown. One day she said to hira, "Mr, Brown, 1 think they are having 
^ down in the village this evening the county agent who is going to talk about 
some new. methods on farming, Perhaps you would like to go down and 
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listen. to him." He looked at her and scratched his head and said, "No, Mrs. 
Jones, I don't think J^ill go. I know more about farming now than U-ver 
put into practice." 

What I want to say is, while we have a lot more to learn about citizen- 
ship' it seems to me that our speakers tonight have stressed this matter of 
action and participation. Somebody said (I don't know who*it was) that one 
pison we had the second World war was that between the first and second 
iwars so many good people had merely been good while so many bad people ■ 
'had been ictive. So I think that if wc have more action and more participa- 
tion among those who are here, and particularly if wc can encourage action 
and participation among more who are not here, citizenship iii this country 
will go forward. (Applause) 



Conference Leaders Bring Sixth 
National Conference to a Close 
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CHAIRMAN HYATT: In a few moments the Sixth National Conference on 
Citizenship will come to a close. The ending of this' conference brings a tug 
at my heartstrings. We hjve met America here. It has been a great confer- 
ence and an inspiring conference, excepSfor the last few moments. 

It was a thrilling monxnt when our Prtjsident came to the Conference, and • 
I cannot refrain from telling you that liiy first interest in what it means to be 
a citizen of the United States dates back over '40 years ago to an incident 
concerning another President of our country. 

I had gone to California to \m for a brief time with an older cousin of 
mine who was also from NorthLarolina. 
' Early one morning in 1909 Bill came to my room, shook me out of my 
farm boy's sleep and told me to get up, He said we were taking the ferry ^ 
to San Francisco to see the President, President Taft, then on a tour of the 
country, was due to arrive that morning, 

We reached San Francisco' (jt dawn and took our places near the ferry 
building. f 

'■The Presidential pa/fy was late in arriving, and Jor five long,, weary, hot 
hours we stood in the tightly packed crowd. 

When the President arrived, Bill was one of the first to see him. He 
threw his hat into the air and cheered, The President looked in his direction 
^nd waved. Bill must have thought that it was an intimate personal greeting. 
We didn't have television in those days. He jumped up and down and yelled 
like one gone mad and kept this up until the President disappeared up 
Market Street, 
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My. back and le^s ached; but worse than that, an ugly suspicion had Jbegiin 
to form in my mind. Bill must have turned Republican since he left Yancey 
County, North Qrolina. , • ^ " 

He bought all the papers, the Chmikk the BHitm, ^tExmifw^. and on 
,lhc ferryboat going back home that night he read the articles about the 
President, iten- cut them out, carefully folded them ^d placed them in an 
envelope.' ^ 

No longer able to contain myself, I blurted out; "Bill,' aren't you a 
Democrat?" , . ^ , 

He looked surprised and said, "ol course I am/a Democrat." 

"Well," I sai3, "I just can) understand ihy a^good Democrat would 
stand all those hours in the hot sun just to see a Republican, and now you 
are reading all about him/' ' . .. ^ » 

What Bill said then I have never forgotten: "Carl!" he said, kindly but 
deadly serious, "I thought you understood. Yes, I am a Democrat. I didn't 
vote for Mr Taft for President; anJ I didn't want him for President. But 
the majority of the American people wanted him and the American people, 
underpur Jorm of government, are entitled to have what they want. When 
he ^became the Presj^aitjie became the President of all the people, my 
President as muclTas the President of any Republican who lives. He is the. 
symbol of the right of the people to choose those wh^ govern them. He is 
the representative of our great country, with its many rights and privileges, 
and especially the right of a free people to govern themselves." 

Now as we return to our homes in faraway Alaska, the precious is|nd 
possessions in the two great oceans, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir^ 
Islands, homes among the rolling hills of New England and under the 
bending blue of Southern skies, homes on the limitless plains of the Golden 
West; and homes in other grand parts of our wonderful country, may we 
lake back with us from the Sixth Nation^ Conference on Citizenship a 
resolve to contribute our bit to strengthening our nation and preserving our 
heritage and, as Bill said, especially the right of a free people to govern 
themselves. 

Now, at our first morning session the Chairman of our Conference became 
so excited he ran out of the hall following the President and forgot to 
adjourn the meeting. So he has another chance now, and I am happy to 
(urn this nutting for formal closing of the Sixth i^ationiil Conference no 
Citizenship to my good friend, the Chairman of the Conference Committee, 
Evan E. Evans. (Applause) 

MR. li^AN li. i;VANs: Mr. Cluirinan, distinguished guests and members of 
the Conference: If you will remember when I oped this conference 1 said 
I was excited and scared, Tonight I am, still excited. I haven't gotten over 
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f tha . wilUiy 1 am still scared, but hm also deeply' moved. I am honored 
and pleased, a^d I want to tell you very confidcntialH hope tW word 
oesn t get clown to that end of the tabM am>so happy that Kathleen' 
happens to be at this- conference and could be here tonight. (Applause) 

I have a chore to do, aftd itjs one that I like to.do. I wish we had time 
t at I could take at least an hour, That is to^xpress appreciation to all of 
^ he peop e .Jo have made this conference possible. I thmk I hon«tly^ould 
^ ake In ho r toUst those that I know ,ho have been working ilthe back 
but a^ still n, the front. J know that back of those, there must be nother 50 
or 100 whosc^names I don't know and haven't even seen. It'/is terribly 
dang^is to mention any names at^ll, but I want especially to mention some 
; names. 1 want to mention the two executive committees that have worked 
together ,s a joint committee, the Pfanning Committee. U have an oppor^ 
tunity to express my apprecialion to them ii their meeting in the morning 
. If there are any of you who have any suggestions as to things thV should 
be deleted from the next conference or things that should be added to the 
next conference you shoul'd ind^ them on the sheets of paper. But if you 
fjil to do that, if you get word to any of the members of the Planning 
Committee, whose names are listed in the back of the program, tky will 
bring the suggestions into the meeting in the mDrning. ' 

Particularly to the staffs at the Department\)f JysticM hesitate to say 
who has headed up fh,t group but I know that Dorothy Morford has been 
^on the job all the time, and Martha Mangin and some of the others Of' 
bourse to Lucile and all the fine girls who have been doing the grand work ^ 
at the National Edition Association we express appreciatiqn, because thev ' 
did the very hard behind-the-scenes work. 
^ 1 had two stories ! warJted t^ tell and I wanted to summarize the con- 
ference but I have just received a telepathic message from my wife in which 
she said to me I am sure, 'If you are smart you will get this conference 
over We will i^ all stand and sing together the National Anthem, remain 
s^ndmg while the Honor Gy retires the colors. Following that the Sixth 
National Conference on Citizenship will be adjoilrned. 
(The National Anthem) \ 
(Retirement of the Colors) 



AptolONAL RECORDS 

^ ' ^ 

History i 

The series of i^tionaj citizenship conferences that began J/i PhiladelphiaA 
Ma^ 17-1«, 1946/grcw out of the effort of the Citizenship Cpmmittce of the \ 
Natiofial Edikation Association to discover what was bei^g done in the iield ^ 
of citizenship and to cooperate with other organizations working in the same 
area. Both th^ first; conference in Philadelphia in '1946 and the second con- 
ference in Boston hi I947^ad the advice^and cooperation of the United 
States Department of Justice. In the third, fourth, fifth, ar>d sixth conferences, 
the Department of Justice has been"^ co-sponsor with'the Association. ^ ' 

R^^ons for the Conference 

In planning theJi/s^ationaJ Conference the Committee in charge out: 
Jhicd the foJJd^rtgper^inent points: td ^ ' '. . 

That never before in the history of the world has it been so important to", 
bring civic interest and participation to a high- JeveJ ; ^ 

That there ^e|many leading national organizations which*play a^l^arTbr can 
play a palt in developing better practices in good citizenships 

That thesf organizations are all working independently, with much duplica- 
tion and with varying degrees of sdccess; ^ 

That the contributions of these o>ganizationfe have had real value, and that 
this value can be increasecHiiany fold (if the various group efforts a^e 
coordinated; \ ^ 



The cofffere^^ sponsored by the Immigration and Naturaiization Service and the 
program of^ District of Columbia ( Am An American Day were a fitting prelude 
and postlude to the Citizenship Conference^\}^}^tt\th*; At th» INS conference, 
District of Coltimb'ta Commissioner /. Edward Donahue, Solicitor General Philip 
B, Perlman, Supreme Court fustice Tom Clark, and the Honorable Argyle R. 
Mackey, commissioner, Immigration and Naturalization Service, stand before 
an exhibit of publications: Upper right*: Massing^of^lfi^hlors on the Capitol 
steps. Center left*: CoL Raymond' L. Murray, former commander. Fifth Mari/ie 
Regiment, First Marine Division in Korea (left), presents the Purple Heart to 
Corp.\ Philip David Sumner, U. S. Marines, who was wouf^ded in act/on in Korea 
Center right* r TA^ Capitol serves as background for the UAm An American Day 
program. Lower left*: noted baritvne, Les Williams^ sings. Lower rigtft: 
Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark gives the opening address to the INS conference. 
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That there are practices, prograihSi and tethiiiques whj^ are eftective'iii^ 
dcveloping'good citizen'ship-and other practic«s,^^rograms, and tJch^- 
Uues which'are of doubtful or negative value; 

Thfil there is need Ibik^onccrted. nationwide elfort to evaluate and attempt . ' 
■ toimprove the programs of various groups; 

That there is often a tendency for sincerely interested groups to -pay more 
attention to the dramatic and spectacular; . , 

That there is likewise the danger of a group developing programs which have 
more results ii) the way of publicizing the group itself than iii develop- 
' ing effective and (|?nstructive citi2enship; C ^, 
the intlfectiveness' of such programs often com^ei^not from wilful desire 
to advertiTftone's gooddceds, but from a Tack of knowledge of types of j 
, programs Vhich have proved successful; , 

Tk it would, therefore, be highly desirable tobrihg together in conferences 
repreiehtatives of the various outstanding gvic, religigbducational, 
professional, industrial, labor; and conthiunications grfe coun- 
try who would give several days' serious attention to tfc concrete objec- 
tives of the conference. ^ ' \ 

The Plao of the, Confereiice 

'Hie policies and program of the sixth conference were developed, with 
continuing advice and cooperation of committees whose membership totaled ' 
more than a hundred people, representing alm6st as many organizations and 
agencies, Focus of theme and discussion topics, divisions of time, pattern and 
mechanics of the conference were, in so far as possible, in accordance with , 
majority decisions of these groups and in accordance with evaluation ciutstion- 
naires returned by hundreds of delegates fo the fifth cpnference. f 

Omn to spk to the conference were people who stimulated their" audi- 
ences A s«r'0"s an"! constructive thinking. In the small discussion groups, as. , 
in the large discussion session, all delegates considered simultaneously the 
same problcfas, • 

The^committees placed a great deal of emphasis on the work group dis- 
cussions and suggested that the conference succeeds to^he extent that these 
meetings stimulate thought and effective action. Assigoments to discassion 
groups were made with a view to representing varied interests in each group. 
In accordance with oithusiastic suggestions from lalt year's delegates, meetmg 
time for discussion groups. was increased. 
■ o ■ ' 
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KARL H. Berns, assistani .secretary for business, NEA 

■f^ '^^"/*f^-NoCH, president, Qmp Fire Girls J„f 
■ Robert v. Holger, judcf Orchan.' i r ■ * 4 

^ -ship, A^ericaJBafAsSn "''^'"'"^ °" Ci.i- 

bmcf. Bridges, director, Youth Division, National Social wLr, i u . • 

A.c'ica, Inc ^ P'^'"'^ Association of 

Tiy^CaiK, justice of tk Supreme cLt * i 

Gordon H. Cole, editor, TifAl.fA,„w - y 

ioHN^D.^C0NN0RS, director. Worbs Educate Bureau, American Federate of 

^aX:;d TeS ^"^^"-^^ ^^-^ ^^ryland Confess of 

HOBART M, Corning, superintendent of schools, Washincton D C *' 

WllUA« j F™, 

"Sf h ""■'<* Cb* of 

m """"" ^> I" 'I" w studk. 

JA.ICK1, diwl.,, Strong RrsiJcnc,. VWCA 
. WMai w. Johnson, p,B,J„,i, Ho.;ml IWtoi. 

«iS - - a« AM 

f. KtNNEDv, pioidmi, BmtarM of R»l„„d T,,™,, 



t IX • till. i.i.44.i..> liH ^.WiSt 1 lyl.i^ri 

Allan B. Kline, president, American hm liurcau rcdcratiun 

Anna M. Kross, judge, Ma^;istratcs Courts, City of New York ^ ^ ^ 

Waldron E. Leonard, chairman, I Am an Anicrican Day, for tht*Districl of Columbia 

Malvina Lindsay, columnist, Th( fidinj^ton Poii ^ 

ArGVLE R. MaCKEY, commissioner, Imnii^jratio/i.and Naturalisation Service ' 

Julius Melf/er, Veterans of Foreign Vi' ar.s . 

John R. Miles, director of research, Coiiviiittct on Education, ^ambcr of Commerce 

of the United States ' 
Frieda S. Miller, director, Women's Bureau-, Department of Labor 
Watson B. MlLLp, consultant, Tile American Legion, Washin,t;ton Headquarters 
Clyde E, MurraV, executive director, Manhattanville Ncif;hborhood Center 
Mrs. Ernest Onstott, director, Camp Rockwood, National Girl Scout Camp 
Mrs. Robert R Patterson, joint organiser, Junior Army-Navy Guild 
Dan Pyle, judge, St. Joseph Circuit Court 
Frederick E. Reissig, executive secrelary, Washington Federation of Churches 
Robert K. Richards, director of public affairs, National Ass(Kiation of Radio and / 

• Television Broadcasters ' 
Richard Riecken, president, APO Chapter, George Washington University . 
William F>RusskL, president, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ruth Shipley, chief, Passport Division, U. S. Department of State 
William j, Shorrock, editor, Cim Undsr, Civic Educatioi^crvice . 
' Mrs. James Skinj^er, Jr, president, Association of Junior Leagues of America 
Glenn E. Snov, assistant secretary for lay relations, NEA 
W, T.^Spanton, chief, Agricultural Education Branch, Office of Educatioir 
Mrs. Harold A. Stone, League of Women Voters of the United States 
Carl C, Tayl<|, head. Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau o( Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture ; 
Henry Toy, Jr., director. National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
George Triedman, chief, Civil Rights Section. Department of Justice 
William S. Vincent, executive officer,- Citizenship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary, The Cooperative League of The United States 
. of America ' 

IMMANUEL WallerSTEIN, youth representative, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Inc. 

Allen B. Willand, director, National Americanism Commission, Tlie American 
Legion 

Alfred Willouuhby, executive secrelary. National Municipal League 

Planning Committee Alternates 

Edwina v. a. Avery, editor, Immigration and Naturalization Service 

Joe Betts, associate director of information, American Farm Bureau Federation . 

Edward P. Burns, assistant to the assistant national adjutant. The American Legion 

David D. Caldwell, Department of Justice (retired) 

Wallace J. Campbell, directojlprhe Cooperative League of the United Slates of 

America ^ 
Lawson G. Cantrell, associate superintendent, Public Schools of the' District of 

Columbia v 
Sally M, Claggett, research director, General Federalion n/Xomen s Clubs 
Howard H. CuMMlNGS,,kad, Government and Economics, Instructional Probleinii- 

Secondary, Office of Education 
Lloyd C. Hal voRSON, economist, National Grange 
Nancy Haney, program specialist, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. ^\ 
Elizabeth Hart, Research^ Educition, and Irtformaliim Division, Immigration ami 

Naturalization Service i 
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Constance F. Jones, Citizenship staff, NEA 

Mrs. Carl Marcy, second vice president of the League of Women Voters of Virginia 
Pearl C. J^nhr, chief, Branch of Economic Studies, Division of Research, 'Women's 

Bureau, Departnient of bbor 
Virginia Reynolds, Press and Radio Relations, NEA " , ' 

Helen Rowe, national associate director, Gmp^'ire Girls, inc. 
Mrs. Donald B. StoucH, public relations naclary. League of Women Voters of the 

UnitiJ Slates ' ^ 

H. B. Swanson, assistant chief. Agricultural Education Branch, Office of Education 
' Mary Synon, editorial consultant, Commission of American Citii:enship, Catholic 

University of America 
Paul Taber, assistant to the national itiaster. National Grange 
Mildred White Wells, publicity director. General Federation of Women's Clubs 

Chairmefl of Special Committees ^ 

' Coffee HoijRS ' y 

Emifia Mae Brot^e, principal,. Marshall jbfti Qr High School, Marshall, Texas 

, Conference Summary 

Lois Clark, assistant director of rural service, NEA ' 
Discussion Groups * , 

Stanley E, Dimond, professor of education, School of Education, University of 
Michigan 

Discussion Group Arrangements 

Natalie Gould, assistant secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional, Standards, NEA 

Exhibits 

Thomas Clear, principal, Katherine T, Murphy School 
Flowers 

Ruth C. LrrrLE, assistant director, Division of Publications, NEA 
Honor Guests 

Robert N. Anderson, special assistant to the attorney general, Department of 
Justice 

Luncheon and Dinner Hostesses 

Mrs. StRpley G. Cook, legislation chairman, Maryland Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Movies ^ , > 

J. James McPherson, executive secretary, Department of Audio Visual Instruction, 
NEA 

Music • ' . / 

W. Fenner, president. Choir Guild, St. John's Episcopal Church 

Radio 

hkti K. Richards,, director of public affairs. National Association of Racfio 
and Television Broadcasters 

Youth Program \ 
William J. Flynn, assistant national director, American Junior Red Cross ^' . 

■ Continuation Planning { 

Earle T. Hawkins, president, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland ' 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 



Wednesday, May 16 



10:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. 



Special conference on citizenship education the forci^;A lxirn and rclatu! 
matters, under auspices of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. , , 

' Great Hall, Department" of Justice. 
Morning Session 

Chairman:. Mr, Benjamin G. Habbcrlon, De^tft) Coniimmer, hmmf,ution mii 
Maturdhtitm Smice ^ 
Welcome to delegates: ' 
The Honorable Philip B. Perlman, Solicitor Gemd of the United Shiiei 
^ Conference Objectives;^ ^ ' r 

* The Honorable ArgyTe R. Matkey, Conwiimm of the Imi^uim itiid Nm- 

rdizaikn Senice , ^ ^ 

Education of the Foreign-Born for Citizenship: 
Mr. Thomas A. Van vSant, Director^ Division oj Adult FMution, De\htrtniht 
. q\ Education, BMifiore, MitrjU 
The Naturalization Proceedings and Court Q-rcraony: 

The Honorable Tom Clark, Assodtte jnitice, United Snjimie Qmt 
The Problems of the Naturalized Citizen Abroad: 
Mr, Eugene C. Rowley, Ckairnm, Board oj Review, Pmifwrt Divimi, United 
States Del^urtnmt of Stale 
Some Present Day Naturalization Problemsij 
Mr. A. C. Devaney, Assistant Cofnmsiom, Adjudicdtiafs Diviiion, htm- 
pation and Natmlizalion Service 

12:30 p.m. to 1:30 P,M. 

Great Hall, Department of Justice 
Bu^et Luncheon 

Under auspices of District of Columbia Americanization School. Service and 
entertainment by members of the student body ^ j 

2:00 P,M. to 4:00 P.M. ' . . ' 

Great Hall, Department of Justice 
Afternoon Session 

Discussion Groups: 

I. Education of the Foreign-born for Citi/cnship 

Moderator; Mr. James T. Oallahnrn, Admistmive fwlhtl ^wny- 
canrjttion School and Executive Officer, Amimmtion School Asso- 
ciitliofi . > 

II. The Naturalization Court Induction Ceremony 

^Moderator: The Honorable James W- Morris. 'J/ff, United Suta 
District pmt for the District of Cohmhid 

III. Nationality and Naturalization 

Moderator: Mr, Jamciv'A, Hamilton, Jr., Attorn), Office oj the Gen- 

* eral Council, hmnipation and HittmliZittion Smice 
General Assembly 

Reports of Moderators 
Summarization of Conference:. 
Dr. Henry D, Hazard, hrmr Assistant Ommsshm, IfnmigrMion and 
Nalkrali^ion Service 
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8:00 p,M, 

Amcricani?ation School; 19th' and California Streets, N, W. 

Evening Session «^ * 

"J Am an American Day" Celebration ' 

Presiding: The Honorable Alexander ^oltzoff, fndne, United StaUs District 
Court for the District of Colmnhia 

Wdcome to New Citizens naturalized during past year • 
ir James T. Gallahorn, Jr., Administrative' Principal, Amicanization 

School . • /■ 

, Folk dances and songs of many nations " ^ 
( Members d student body 



9:00rA.M, to 6:00 P.M. 

' Continental Room 
Press services 



Preliminary Events 



2:00 p!m, to 6:00 P.M. • 
Mezzanine Check Room i 
Registration 

2:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
^Congressional Rootii - . 

■ Setting up of exhibits . \ 

4:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
Potomac Room 
Meeting of Youth Finel for Tuesday's program 

10:30 A.M. to 4:00 p.m. 

Board Room, National Education Association 

All-day training session for Group Leaders-^Lunch at Martinique Hotel 
Training Team 
Dr. Stanley E. Dimond, boiesst^, Universitj of Michigan 
Mr. John I Cheney, Chief oj the Utetature Division, Public Ubraries of the 
District of Colknthia 

Dr. Ruth Cunningham, Assocutte Professor, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Miss Carolyn Royall.Just, Lawjer, Department of justice ' ' . 
Thursday, May 17 

8:00 A.lf. to 10:15 A.M, 

Mezzanine Check Room . . 

Registration 

9:15 A.M. to 10:00 A.M, 
Congressional Room 
Coffee Hour 

(Admission by Delegate Badge) 
Special Guests:^ 

• Participants in the Opening Session Program: The Honorable Tom C Clark 
jime of the Siipreuie Omt; ^^rs. Dean G. Acheson, wife of the Secretarl 
of State; Mrs. J. Howard McGrath, wife of the Attorney General; Mrs. Charles 
I Brannan, wife of the Secretary oj Apiculture; The Honorable Peyton 
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Ford, Dtputy Attorney Genml, an^ Mrs, Ford; Dr, Willard E. Givcns, 
ExiCktivt Stcr(tar), Nationd Educaiion Asmif^ion * 
Mu$ic» United Sutcs Army Band 
GpUin Hugh Curry, v. 

10:15 A.M. to 12:30 RM, 

- Prcsidcnlial Room s 

Opening General Sesiion ' 
Presiding: Misj Corma Mowrey, Praidtntf Natioful Bincation Association 
Advancement ofthc Colors: 
Arnericah Lcgional National Guard of Honor 
Captain Gail T.Judd,L*4^^r 
. Invocation; The Reverend 'Frederick Brown Harris, Ch^pliin of tk Unhid 
' States Smte 
National Anthem ' 
The Conference Purpose 
Mr. Evan E. Evans, Ckairmn^oj the Conferem Comnhtee 
... The United Stotes and World Freedom 

The Honorable I Howard McGrath, Attorney General of the Unittd States 
A Note of Realism 

"s / Dr, William G. Carr, Associate Secretary; National Education Association 
Gtizcmhip in Time of Crisis n 

• ^ The Honorable Wayne. Morse, United States SenafSf^ Onion 

- Greetings:Jhc Honorable Harry S, Truman, ?ffient of the United States 

Guest: Mrs. Harry S, Truman 
Announcements . ■ 

2:30 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 

Diioinion Group Sessions 
Topic: Freedom and Citizenship Activities 

7:30 P,M. to 10:00 P.M.. 

Presidential Room . \ • ' 

Youth Evening 

• Presiding: Dr. John W. Davi^ Chairmn, National Commsion for the Defense 

of Demctacy throHih EJucation ^ 
■ Ittvwation: The Reverend Edward J, Carney, O.S.A., fast National Chaplain, the 
Ameman Uiton 

Music: Washington-Lee High School Madrigal Singers ^ 
Florence Booker,' Ditectot 
lltgmOimt, Student Leader 
Shirley Repass, Accompanist 
Thumbnail Reports: Dr. Ruth Cunningham, Associate Professor, Teachers Col- 

leiifColufniia University / 
The Place of Youth in the Sixth National Conference oi/Gtizenship 
Mr. William J. Flynn, Assistant National Director, American Junior Red Cross 
--Youth Cbairmn 
Youth Discussion: A Gti^jn's Responsibility in a Democracy 
Moderator: Miss Dorothy Gordon, Director, New York Times Youth hrutn 
Guest: The Honorable W. Avcrell Harriman, Special Assistant to the President 
Participants: 

Miss Joy Alexander, Bums Flat, Oklahoma-16 years old; represenlmg high 
. school youth; nominated by the'4-H Clubs 
Miss Mary L Coleman, Baltimore, Maryland-22 years old; representing 
working youth; a member of the International Ladies Garment Workers; 
nominated by the United World Federalists, Inc. V 
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Miss ClauJctte James, Forsythe, Gcorgia-H years old; representing high' 

school youth; nominald by (he Future Homemakers of America 
Mr. Gecald Richards, Elmira,^ New Vork—l7 years old; representing |jigh 

school youth; nominated by the YMCA 
Mr. Arthur James Robinson, Washington, D. C— 18 years old; representing 

college youth; nominated by the American Legion; student at George 

Washington University 
Mr. Richard Wilson, Philnddphia, Pennsylvania— 23 years old; representing 

college youth; nominated by the Boy Scouts of America 
Discussion from the floors 
Announcements 

Friday, May 18 

10:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. 

Discussion Group Sessions 

• Topic: A Citizen's Responsibility for Freedom, at Home 

12:30 P.M, to 2:30 P.M, 

Presidential Room 
Luncheon 

Piesiding: The Honorable Argylc R. Mackcy, Commissioner, Immigration and 

Naturalization Service, United States Deparfment of justice 
Invocation: Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Minister of the Washington tiejrew 

Congregation 
Thumbnail Report of Discussion: 

Dr. Ruth Cunningham, Associate Professor, Teachers Cplleie, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Address: The Honorable Estes Kefauver, United States Senator from Tennessee 
Panel: The Role of Press and Radio in This Changing World 
Moderator: Mr. Theodore Granik, Director, American forum of the. Air 
Participants: . , ' 

Mr. Charles Collingwood, White House Correspondent for CBS News 
Mr. Elmer Davi5,y<6C Commentator 
Mrs. Agnesi. Meyer, Reporter, The Washington Post 
Mrs. Ruth Montgomery, Washington Correspondent for The .New York 
Daily News 
Discussion from the Hoor 
Announcements 

2:45 P.M, to 4:45 p.m. ' . 

Discussion Group ^Sessions 

Topic: Continuation of 'A Citizen's Responsibility for Freedom at Home" 
Free Evening 

7:30 P.M, to 9:30 P.M. 

Board Room, National Education Association 
"You, the People" and other citizenship movies 



uwn an 
H^re 



Saturday, May 19 



W5 A.M.to8:30 A.M. 

Congressional Room 
Coffee and Doughnuts 
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.8:45 a.m. to 10:30 A.M. • 
Diicmiion Group Saiioni 
* Topic: A Gtizen's Responsibility for Freedom Abroad 

l2:50P.M.toI:45P.M. 

P«n American Room ' : ;^ 

Luncheon for Discuision Leaders Only 

2:00 P.M. to 4:00 RM. 
Diicuiiion Group Sesiions 

Topic: Continuation of "A Citizen s Responsibility for Freedom, Abroad" 

7:30 RM. to 10:00 P.M.;. / ^ 

Pwidcniiil Room ■■ 
BanqitH (Informil) and Closing Senion 

Residing: The Honorable Carl B. Hyatt, Direcfor, Altmey Gemats Citizemhip 

..Invocation: The Reverend Matthew M. mH Oommum Uouh of 

SffidhsXfiMic Umtfiit) oj Antericu 
Music 

Excerpts from "Faith of Our Fathers" 
Symphonic Drama produced by the National Gpital Scsquicentcnnial Com* 
mission 

Introduced bjli^Mf. William Vorenbfrg, Dirtdorf substituting for Mr. Paul 

' Green, author; 
Music: Eastern High School Mixed Chorus 
, 1 1 Summers, Director 
. Margaret Hujjhes, Ammpmi . 
Timely Terse Talks by Distinguished' Americans 
Greetings: TKe Honorable Albea W. Barkley, Vka Preiident oj the Mid Suites, 

and for the third consecutive year Honorar] Chmmn of tht Confmnce (Read 

by the Presiding Officer) * 
, Announcements" 

Formal Closing of ij) Conference 

Mr. Evan E. bmj^irmn of the Conference Comiim 
National Arfthem 

String Ensemble from Woodrow Wilson Senior High and Alice Deal Junior 
High 

Hcndrick Essers, Director 
Retireoienl of the Colors, American legion National Guard of Honor 

Sunday, May 20 

9:30 A,M. to 12:30 p.m/ 
■ P^n American Room 

Bnakfast ior Members of Planning Committee 

2:00 P.M, 
The tapitu! Steps 

District of Columbia *1 Am an American Day" Ceremonies 
OiloncI Waldron E. Lcomird, Cktirm 
Musical and dramatic entertainment 

Speaker: The Honorable F. Joseph Donohue, Comnimrter, Dimt of Colunthtit 
4:00 P.M. to 5:00 PX 

. Carter T. Barron Memorial The;iter. 18th Street and Colorado Avenue 
I Music Festival, Junior High Schools of the District of Columbia. Admission > 
(fee 



GROUP LEADERS 

Hall Hartlftt, htad, Materials Division, Citiiienship Education Project, Teachers 

College, Columbia University 
Charles E. Bish, principal, McKinley Hi^h Sihool 
Rfctis L. Boyle, teacher of journalism and English, Eastern High School 
Margaret Just Biitchi-r, associate professor of English, Howard University 
John Cuhnlv, diief, Literature Division, Public Libraries of the District of Columbia 
Patricia Collins, attorney. Department of Justice 
Marie Corrican, dean of women. Catholic University of America 
Ryland Crary, associate ^^mi of history, Teachers College, Columbia University 
. Ralph DuKEjxtension Teaching Bureau, University of Texas \ 
Harry K. Eby, national director, School Relationships, Boy Scouts of America • 
George Morris Fay, United States attorney, District of Columbia ■ 
Eleanor C. Fishburn, managing editor," Nfu'j ^ni^fomd, American Junior Red 

Cross ^ 

Richard W. Flournoy, Amcricaq Society of International Law, former assistant 

legal adviser. State Department 
Marion Fox, junior high school teacher of social science and language arts, Atlantic 
^ City, New Jersey 

Dorothy McClure Eraser, former staff member. Office of Education 

George I Glasheen, chief, Educational Services Section, United Slates Atomfc 

Energy Commission 
Walter Graves, assistant editor, NBA jomd 

John H. Haefner, associate professor of s6cial studies education. State University 
of Iowa 

Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers College 

Ralph W. Hardy, director of government relations, National Association of Radio 

and Television Broadcasters 
Mrs. Wells Harrington, mayor of Greenbelt, Maryland 
TiLDEN* Harrison, program director. Young Men's Christian Association, Wilmington, 

Delawjirc 

Mrs. Al/red E. Mudce, chairman. National Public Affairs Committee, Young 
Women's Christian Association 

J. J. ODoNNELL, captain, USN, chief, Education Branch, Armed Forces, I and E. 
Division 

James E. Palmer, special assistant to the attorney general, United States Department 
of Justice 

Arthur F. Raper, social scientist, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. United Slates Department of Agriculture; 

Robert K. Richards, director of public affairs. National Association of Radio -and 
Television Broadcasters 

James E. Russell, assistant executive. Citizenship .Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 

R. Worth Shumaker, assistant director, National Americanism Commission, The 
American Legion 

Frai^M. Snowden, director of summer school and professor of classics. Howard 
University 

John «. Sullivan, director of eduoUionrState Commission Against Discrimination, 

Executive Department, State of New Yi^rk 
Mrs. Charles W. Tilleh. former vice chairman. Democratic National Committee 
Albert S. Watson, management officer, Stat? Department * 
Charles F. West, Jr., grand lodge representative. International Ass(Kiation of 

Machinists 

Charles C WiJb, Jr., legislative counsel, Reconstruction Finance Corporation ' ^ 
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INSTITUTIONS, ; 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND AGENCIES PARTICIPATING 

IN THE 

SIXTH , NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP 



AdEL'PHI COLLiiCE 

admlnistrativh office of united 

States Courts 
Alabama, State of 
Alaska, Territory 0* 
Alaska* Department of Public 

iNSTRUaiON 

Alaska Education Commission 
All -American Conference to 

Combat Communism 
Allied Youth, Inc^ 
Alphi Phi Omega 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
American Assooation of Col- 
leges FOR Teacher Education, 
NEA 

Ameriqn AssoqatioN^ Group 

Workers 
American Association for 

Health, Physiql Education 

AND REaEATION, NEA 

American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA 

American Association for 
THE United Nations 

American Association of Uni- 
versity ' Women, District of 
Columbia Branch 

American Automobile Associa- 
tion 

American Bar Association, Com- 
MiriEE on American Citizen- 
ship 

American Broadcasting System 
The American City 
American Civic Association 
American Civil Liberties Union 
American Council for the Com- 
munity 



American Council on Education 
American Council of Volun- 
tary AOENQliS FOR FoRliKiN 

Service, Inc. 
American Dental Association 
American Educational Resmrch 

Association 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion 

American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, National Youth Com- 

MIHEE 

American Federation of Gov^ 

ernment Employees 
American Federation of Jews 

from Central Europe, Inc. 
American Federation of Sorop- 

timist Clubs 
American Federation of Labor 

4UNI0N Labor Trades Depart- 

MENT 

American Forum of the Air 
American Gold Star Mothers, 

Inc. , 
American Hearing Society 
American Hellenic Educational 

Progressive Association, ' Dis- 

TRia of Columbia, Chapter 

Nojl 

American Home Economics As- 
sociation 

American Home Economics As- 
sociation, University of Mary- 
land 

American Hungarian Federation 

American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives 



' Americanization LhagueofSyra 
cusii AND Onondaga County, 
Inc. 

AmerkS^ization School of Dis- 
trict 0^ Columbia 
American Jewish Committee 
American Jewish Congress 
American Junior Red Cross 
The American Legion, National 

Headquarters 
American Legion Auxiliary, Con 

NEQICUT 

American Legion Auxiliary, West 

Virginia 
American Legion, Maryland 
American Legion, Mississippi 
American Legion, New Hamp- 

shire ' 
American Legion, Pennsylvanik 
American Legion, Rhode Islan£^ 
American Legion, Vermont 
American Legion, Virginia 
American Library Association 
American* Medical Association 
American Medical Women's As- 
sociation 
American National Red Gross 
American Nurses' Association 
AMEifliCAN Art Federation 
American Political Science As- 
sociation 
American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion 

American Psychological Asso- 
ciation 

American School Board Journal 
American School Health Asso- 
ciation 

American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation 

American Society of Interna- 
tional Law 
American Sociologicai Society 
American Speech and Hearing 
Association 



AMij|iiCAN Textbook PtSiUSH^R's 
Institute ^ 

American Unitarian Association, 
Adult Education and Social 
Relations Department 

American Veterans of World 
War II 

American Viewpoint, Inc. 

American War Daps 

American War Mothers 

Americanization School Asso- 
ciation 

Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, District of Columbia 

Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, New York 

Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, Student Division 

Anacostia High School, District ^ 
OF Columbia 

Anne Arundel County (MarY- 

^' land) Council of Homemak- 
ers Clubs 

Antioch College 

Arkansas Education Association 

Armstrong High School, Dis- 
trict OF Columbia 

Army and Navy Union, U S.A. 

AsHEViLLE, North Carolina, Cin 
of 

Associated Country Women of 
THE World, Country Women's 
Council U.S.A. 

Associated Women of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, 
Inc. 

Association of American Rail- 
roads 

Association of American Ukrain- 

. lANS 

Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International 

Association for Education in 
World Government 

Association of Immigration and 
Nationality Lawyers 
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Association of Land-Granj Col- 
LEGis AND Universities ' 

ASSOaATION FOlfcSlIPKRVISinN AND 

- Curriculum, Development, 
NEA . . 

'Atomic Enerciy Co^imission 

AttorneyGeneral's Office, 
Pennsylvania 

Aut6mobile Manufacturers' As- 
sociation > ' 

Baltimore, Maryland, City of 

Baltimore, Maryland-, Depart- 

. MENT of Education • 

Baltimore, Maryland, , Public 
Schools ,' 

Baptist Joint Cohmitti e on Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Belleville (New Jersey)^ City 
of 

a 

Beltsville (Maryland), City of 
B AND P Order OF Elks " 
Benjamin Franklin School of 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Big Brothers of the District of 

Columbia 
Big Brothers of America, Inc ^ 
B'nai B'rith 

B'nai B'rith Anti- Defamation 
League 

B'nai B'rith Women's Supreme 

Council 
B'nai B'rith Youth Organization 
Boys' Club of America 
Boys' Club of Washington, Dis- 

TRia OF Columbia 
Boys Nation 
Boy Scouts of America 
Boy Scouts, District of Columbia 
Boys Town 

BRiiATHHT County (Khntuckv) 
Schools 

Brethren SiiRvici- Commission, 
Inc 

Brotherhood of Railroad Train-. 

MEN 

Building America 



Burns Flat (Oklahoma) iH 
Cm 

California, UnivfrsitV of 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. ' 
Canadian Citizenship Council 
Cardoza High School, District 

of Columbia 
Catholic Univi:rsity of America 
Catholic Univiirsity of America, 

Commission on American Citi- 

zenship 

Central Northwest Citizens As- 
sociation 

Charmian Club, Unitarian All 
Souls' Church 

Chicago Board of Education 

Chicago Civil Liberties Commit- 
TiiE, Inc 

Children's Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency 

Chaitanooga (Tennessee) Edu- 
cation Association 

Chrysler Corporation 

Citizenship League of Pittsyl- 
VANiA County, Virginia 

Civic Education Service 

Civic Unity Council of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Civil Service Commission 

CiviTAN Club of Washington, 

i District of Columbia 

Civitan International 

Clark University 

CLEyELAND TeaCHERS ASSOCIATION 

Colonial Dames of America, Na- 
tional Society 

Columbia Broadcasting System 

Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation ^ 

ColumbI^a Univi:rsitv 

Columbia University, Institute 
OF Adult Education 

Columbia University, Citizenship 

. Education Project 



C(m)iissioN on Christian Social 
.Action of thi: Evangelical 
and ReformedXhurch 

CoMMiHEH on International 
Relations, NEA 

COMMIHEE ' OF PHYSICIANS FOR 

THE Improvement of Medical 
Care, Inc 
Common Council for American 
Unih 

Conference of State Societies 

Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations ' . 

CoN(iRESs OF Racial Equality,, 
WASHiNCiTON Chapter 

Connecticut, State of 

Connecticut State Bar Associa- 
tion 

Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe, Inc 
Cooperative League of the 

U.SJ. 
Cornell University 
Council of Social Agencies 
Council of Veterans Auxiliaries 
Country Gentlemen 
Country Gentlewomen League 
Credit Union National Associa- 
tion 

Crime Prhveni^on AssbciATiON 

OF Philadelphia 
Croatian Catholic Union of the 

United States of America 
Croatian Fraternal Union of 

America 

Cumberland (Maryland), Cm 

OF 

Curriculum Films, Inc 
Curtis Publishing Company 
Dau(;hters of the American Rev 
olution, Washington Chapti-ir 
Daughters of Isabella, Nation- 
al Circle 
Daughters of the Unitiid States 

Army 
Delaware, State of 



Delawaiu! Board of Education ^ 

Delaware Department ot Pub- 
lic Instruction 

Delta. Kappa Gamma Society, 
Arkansas 

Delta Kappa Gamma Society, . 

Delaware 
(Democratic National Commit- 
tee 

Democratic National Commit- 
tee, Women's Division 

Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Economics 

Department of Agriculturi-* 
Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice 

Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Personnel 

Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA 

Department OF Defense, Armed 
Forces Information and Edu- 
CATION Division 

Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, NEA 

Department of Interior, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs jf 

Department of Justice ^ 

Department of Labor, Employ- 
ment Service 

Department of Labor, Women's 
Bureau 

Department of Rural Educa- 

tion, NEA 
Department of State 
Detroit (Michigan) Board of 

Education 
Disabled American Veterans, 

Inc 

District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation 

District of Columbia Congress 

OF Parents and Teachers 
District of Columbia Public 

Schools 
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District of Couimbia Pujiic 

Libraries 
District op CoLUMBiA^WoiiiN's 

Bar Association ' 
Division of Home Mijsions'anii 
CmiRCH htmm of 
Methodist Church 
•Dover (Delaware) Publi? 
* Schools 

Drexel Institute of Technoi^. 
COY 

jluKE University ' 
DuNbAR High School, DistricJ 
t,1^F Columbia 
iTERN High School, District 
IF Columbia 
E^kjCATioNAL Press Association 
'F America 

iCATiONAL Projections, Inc. 
;yclopaeoia Americana 
m Boy Scouts 
iN EouQTioN Society 

fc' ■ 

fitlL River (Massachusetts) 

iCiteRs OF Adults 
FE(|RAL: flAR Association, Com- 
:iif ON American Qtizen 

IP 

■FijER^ Security Agency 

TEOERflON of QvIC ASSOCIATIONJ 

. First Church of Christ, Sqentist 
^FiRsj Hungarian Reformed 
Church 

Reserve AssoQATioN 

FcjilfitfcUNDATION 

pEDOM House 

lfe;Nps OF the Public Schools 
OF America, 
Future Homemakers and New 
^ Homemakers of America, Fed- 

eral Security Agency 
r' Future Farmers OF Ameriq.FeD' 
eral Security Agency 
Future Teachers op America, 
NEA 



General Allianci; of Unitarian 

and OrHliR llBliRAL CHRISTIAN 
WOMEN' 

GliNERAL Alumni Association of 
LiNf:oi,N Universitv 

GiiNiiRAL Commission on Chap- 
lains 

General I-hderation of Wom- 
en's'Clubs 

General Services Administration 

George Washington' University 
, German Consulate General 

Gillespie (Pennsylvania) Junior 
High School 

Girl Scouts ^of the United 
States of Ami;rica 

Girl Scouts of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia 

Girl Scouts of the District of 

Columbia, Inc. 
Girl Scouts .of Montgomi:ry 

County, Maryland 
Girls' Friendly Society of the ■ 

USA 

Goldsboro (North Carolina), ' 
, Qty of 

Gold Star Sons and Daug/hjers 
Gold Star Wives of America 
Goodwill Industries of America, 
Inc. 

Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation 

Gu^Jri, Territory of ■ 

-Guam Department of Education 

Hamtramck (Michigan) Public 
Schools 

Hm^i Department of Public 
Instruction 

Hawaii, Territory of 

Heiiri'W Sheltering and Immi- 
grant Aid Soqety 

HeuOsJ Foundation 

Henrico County (Virginia) 
Schools 

High Point (North Carolina), 
City of 



conference participants 
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Home Missions Department of 
the a, M, I ZioN Church 

Hot Springs (Arkansas) Educa- 
tion Associahon 

Housing and Home I'inance 
Agency 

Howard Medical School (Massa- 

chusehs) 
Howard University 
Illinois, State of 
Illinois Department of. Public 

Instruction 
Illinois State Bar Association 
Illinois, University of 
Immaculate Conception Acad- 

EMY 

Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Jus- 
tice 

Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows 

Indiana, State of 

Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Indiana State Teachers College 

(Pennsylvania) 
Indiana State- Bar Association 
Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Institute on World Organiza- 
tions 

Instructive Visiting Nurses' So- 
ciety 

Inter-Federation Council 
International Assocwtion of 

Machinists 
Internati6)^al ■ Association of 

Public Employment Services 
International Bar Association 
International Committee for 

Human Rights 
International Federation of 

Cathouc Alumnae 
International Federation of 

Women Lawyers 



International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union, American 
Federation of Labor 

International Society of Chris- 
tian liNDCAVOR 

Iowa, State of 

Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
Iowa State Education Associa- 
tion 

Iowa, University of 

Italian American World War 

Veterans of the U, S, Inc. 
Jacksonville (Alabama) State 

College QtizensHip Forum 
Japanese-American Citizens 



Jewish Agricultural' Society, 
Inc. 

Jewish Social Service Agency 

Jewish War Veterans 

Jewish War Veterans Auxiliary 

Jewish War Veterans of the 
District of Columbia 

Johns Hopkins University 

Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association 

Junior Bar Conference 

Kansas, State of 

Kansas Council for Children 
AND Youth 

Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion 

Kansas State Teachers College 
Katherine I Murphy School 

(Connecticut) 
Kentucky Department of Pu|- 

Lie Instruction 
Kentucky, University of 
Lackey (Maryland) High School 
Lansing (Michigan) School Sys- 
tem 

League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, Inc. 

League of United Latin Amer- 
ican Citizens 
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LkaCUE OF WoMliN V0Tl!R,"KpF MARYLAND, Un|VI;RSITY OF 

THE DiSTRia OF COLUMBIA MASSACHUSETTS, StaTE OF 

League of Women Voters of Massachusetts Association oi' 
THE United States TiiACHiiRS of Adults 



Lebanon League of Progress " 
Library Service Division, Offici: 

OF Educatjon 
Lincoln (Nebraska) Public 

Schools 



Massachusehs Department of 

Education 
MAssACHusiins Department of 
Hducation, Adult Qvic Educa- 
tion! 



Dthuanian Alliance of America Massachusehs Public School 



Lithuanian Roman Catholic Al- 
liance OF America 
Long Island University 
Louisiana Educational System 
Lutheran Church -Missouri 

Synod - 
McCai,l's Magazine 
McKiNLEY High School, District 
of Columbia ; 



System of Springfield 
Massachusetts State Teachers 
College 

Massachusehs Teachers Federa- 
tion 

Mayor's Civic Unity Council 
Mi-nnonite Central Committee 
Miami Beach Commihee of One 
Hundred 



McNeese State College (Louisi- Michigan, State of 

*'^*) - Michigan Education Association 

The Machinist Michigan, University of 

Madison College (Virginia) Minneapolis (Minnesota), City 
Maine, State of of 

Maine Department OF Education Minneapolis (Minnesota) Pub- 
Manchester (New Hampshire) lic School System 



TjucHERs Guild 
.Marion County (Indiana) Class- 

room Teachers Association 
Marshall College 
■Marshall (Texas) Junior High 
School 

Maryland Board of :Education 

op Pr|nce George's County 
Maryland Congress of Parents 

and Teachers 
Maryund Department of Pub- 

lie Instruction 
Maryland 4H Clubs 
Maryland National Housing 

Administration 



Minneapolis (Minnesota) Coun- 

ql of Americanization 
Miner Teachers College 

Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion 

Minnesota State Department 

of Education 
Minnesota, University of 
Mississippi State College. 
Montana, State of 
Montgomery County (Mary- 
land) Commission for Youth 
Moosr,, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Women of the 



Maryland State Bar Association, Morgan State College 

American Citizenship Commit- Motion Picture Association of 

, America, Inc. 

Maryland State Department of Motion Picture Theatre ' Own- 

^''""^'^^ ERs, District of Columbia 



Municipal Court of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Music Educators National Con- 
ference, NEA 

Mutual Broadcasting Systhm, 
Inc, 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloiied Peo- 
ple 

National A,s.sociation of Col- 
ored Graduate Nurses, Inc, 

National Association of Coun- 
ty Officials 

National Association of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

National Association of Deans « 
OF Womi:n, NEA 

National Association of Girl 
Scout Executives 

National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials 

National Association of Manu- 
facturers 

National Association of Negro 
Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, Inc. 

National Association of Radio 
AND Television Broadcasters 

National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation 

National Association of Stu- ' 
dent 'Councils 

National Association of Wom- 
en Lawyers 

National Baptist Convention, 
U. S. L, Inc, Women's Con- 
vention Auxiliary ^ 

National Board of Missions of 

THE PreBYTERIAN CHURCH 

National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc. 

National Capital Housing Au- 
thority 

National Capital Sesquicen- 
TENNiAL Commission 



National Catholic Education 

Association 
National Catholic Rural Life 

CoNFEJJiNCE 

NationaLs^atholic Welfare 
Conference, Resettlement Di- 
vision 

National Catholic Welfare"' 
Conference, Youth Depart- 
ment 

National Citizens Commission 
FOR THE Public Schools 

National Civil Liberties Clear- 
ing 'House 

National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA 

National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA 

National Committee on Alco- 
hol Hygiene, Inc, The 

National Committee on Boys 
AND Girls Clubs ■ '-'a 

Nationality Committee orBalti- 

MORE 

National Conference of Chris- 
tians and )ews 

National CoNFERENcr of Chris- 
tians AND Jews, Inc., District 
of Columbia 

National Conference of Juve- 
nile Agencies 

National Conference on State 
Recreation ' 

National Council of Catholic 
Men 

National Council of Catholic 
Women 

National Council of Chief 

State School Officers 
National Council for Historic 

Sites and Buildings 
National Council of Jewish 

Women 

National Council on Naturali- 
zation AND Citizenship 



^Iational Council of Ne(iro 
Women, \^ 

National Counqi for a PiiRMA- 
NENT Employment PRAaici! 
commi^ion 

National Council on School 
House Construction 

National Council for the So- 
aAL Studies, NEA 

National Counol of Women of 
the United States 

National Counql for Youth, 
Inc ' 

National Education Assoqation 

National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs, Inc. 

National Federation of Tem- 
ple Sisterhoods 

National 4-H Clubs 

National Gold Star Mothers, 
Inc. 

National Grange 
Natonal Humane Education 
SoaETY 

National Industries for the 
Blind 

National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers 

National Jewish Welfare Board 

National Jewish Welfare Board, 
DiSTRia of Columbia 

National Kindergarten Associa^^ 

TION 

National League of Nursing 
Eduqtion 

National League to Promote 
School Attendance 

National Lutheran Council 

National Order of Women Leg- 
islators 

National Panhellenic Confer- 
ence i 

National Probaiion and Parole 
Association 



National Recreation Associa- 
tion 

National Rifle Association of 
America 

National School Boards Asso- 
ciation 

National Self Go,viiRNMi!NT 

Committee 
National Small Business Men's 

assooation 
National Society for- Constitu- 
tional Security ' 
National Student Association 
National Woman's Christian 

Temperance Union 
Naval Order of the United 

States of Ameriq 
Navy Department, Department 

of Defense 
Nebraska, State of 
Nebraska Citizenship Education 
Project 

Nebraska Cooperative School 
. Study Council - 
'Nebraska, University of 
New Hampshire, School Depart- 
ment OF Manchester 
New Hampshire State Board of 

Education 
New Jersey Citizens Confer- 
ence, Inc 
New Jersey Congress of Parents 

AND Teachers 
New Jersey Elementary Class- 
room Teachers Association 
New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion 

New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege AT Montclair 
New Mexico, State of 
New Mexico State Department 

OF Education 
Newsweek Magazine 
New School for Social Research 
New York, State of 



lUiMi.iiliNLIi l',\HllUl'ANrs 
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Ni;«' VuRK Board or liniicATiON, 
Division or Community Iiduca- 

TION 

■ Ni:w York Board of Edijcation, 

School Civic Clubs 
Niiw York County Lawvers 

Association, Commiitei; on 

American Citizenshii' 
Ni;\v York Daily News 
Niiw York Seconuary School 

District 

New York State: Bar Associa- 
tion ' 

Niiw York State Citizens Coun- 
cil 

New York State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Adult 
Education 
NevcYork State 4H Clubs 
New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New York Times Youth Forum 
Ni;w York University, Citizen- 
ship Clearing House » 
Ni;\x' York University, School 

of Education 
Norfolk (Virginia), City of 
North Carolina, State of 
North Carolina Departmiint of 

Public Instruction ' 
North Carolina Federation of 
Home Demonstration 'Clubs 
North Carolina Federation of 
Women's Clubs 

North Carolina Recreation 
Commission 

North Qrolina, University of 
North Carolina Women's Col- 
lege 

Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College 

OberlinCollege 

Ocean View School, Norfolk 
(Virginia) 

Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency ' 



Ohio, State of 

Ohio Diii'AiiTMiiNT of Edik^tion 

Ollll) I'ARM BlIRIiAl) I'EDERATION 
Ol'llMIST INiIRNAIIONAI. 

ORDiiit OF AiiEi'A, Washington 
(jlAi'ii:i( 

OitiiiiR Sons of Itai.v in hwma 
OsiiORNE Association, Inc. • 
Oswi;(io State Ti;a(:hi;rs Collece 
Paducaii (Ki:ntiickv),Otvof 
Patiii'indhrsof Ami;hk:a,Inc. 
Patriotic Women of America, 

Inc, National Societv 
Pennsylvania, State of 
Pennsylvania Bar Association 
Pennsylvania Department of 

Public Instruction 
Pennsylvania Fi;deration of 

Women's Clubs 

PliNNSVLVANIA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

OF' Radnor Township 

PjiNNSYLVANIA StaTE EdiiCATIoN 

Association 

Pennsylvania Stati; College 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Philadelphia, City of 

Philadelphia Bar Association, 
Committee on American Citi- 
zenship 

Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion 

Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 

TION 

Pioneer Youth of America, Inc, 
Planned Parenthood Federation 

OF America, Inc. 
Polish American Congress, Inc. 
Polish National Alliance of 

of' the United States of 

North America 
Polish Social Service Bureau, 

Inc 

Public Administration Clearing 

House * 
Puerto Rico,'Territory of 
Queens College 
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Quota Club International, Inc. 
Rabbinical Council of America 
Randolph Macon College 
Raymond School, District of 

Columbia 
Reader's Digest Magazine " 
RcGUlai Veterans AssoaATioN 
OF THE United States T 
Republican National Committee 
Retired . Officers Assoclmion, 
Inc. 

Rhode Island Department of 

EDuanoN 
Roosevelt High School, District 

op Columbia 
Rural Youth of the United 

States of America 
St. Mary's P. E Church,. Wom- 

en's Auxiliary 
Salvation Army 

Save the Children Federation, 
Inc. 

Sqence Research Associates 
Seaman's Church Institute op 

New York 
Selective Service System 
Self-reliance Association of 

American Ukrainians 
Serb National Federation 
Service Star Legion, National 
Soqety, Inc. 
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State Teachers College, Insti- 
tute, West Virginia 

State Teachers College, . Tow- 
son,. Maryland 

Station WMAL 

Supreme Counql 33°, SconiSH 
Rite 

Synagogue Council of America' 
Syracuse University- School of 
! Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Takoma Park Presbyterian 

Young People's Group 
Teachers College, Columbia 

University 
Temple University 
Tennessee, State of 
Tennessee Bar Association 
Tennessee Department of Edu- 

QTION 

TiiNNEssEE Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion 

Tennessee, University of 
Texas, State of 
Texas, University of 
Theater Owners of America 
Third Division Society 
Tufts College 

Ukrainian Congress Committee 
Ukrainwn National Assocwtion 
Ukrainwn National Women's 
League of America, Inc. 



SiDWELL Friends School, District ...Ukrainian Orthodox Catholic 



of. Columbia 
Slovenian Mutual, Beneftt As- 
sociation 

SoaETY OF AMERiaN MaiTARY 

Engineers 
Society of Lees of Virginm 
Society of Sponsors of the 

United States Navy 
South Carolina, State of 
Stanford (Connecticut) Public 

Schools 

Stat£\ Commission Against Dis- 
crimination (New York) 



Church 

Ukrainian Workingmen's Asso- 
ciation 

Unitarian Frliowship for So- 
cial JusTici; 
Unitarian Youth of All Soul s 

Church 
United Community Survices 
United Democratic Xlub of 
* Maryland, Eastern Shore Di- 
vision 

United Democratic Womcn's 
Clubs of Maryland 



United Mine Workers 

United N(Itional LiiA(,i)£, of 
Lawyers, United States Divi- 
sion 

United Polish Press of 'America 
United Seamiin's Service, Inc. ' 
United Service for New Ameri- 
cans . 

United States Army Band 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals 

United States Court of Claims 
United States Junior Chamber 

OF Commerce 
United World Federalists, Inc. 
Upholsterers' International 

Union 

Ui'PER Marlboro (Maryland) 

Board OF Education 
Utah, State of 
Vasa Order OF America 

r 

ViiRMoNT, State of 
Vermont BaiUssoqation 
Veterans Administration 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Veterans of Foreign Wars', 
Ameriqn Sovereignty Cam- 
paign 

VliTERANS OF FOREIGN WaRS, 

Ladies Auxiliary 
Veterans of, Foreign Wars, 
District of Columbia Depart- 
ment 

Vr,TERANS OF FOREIGN WaRS, 

Delaware 
Virginia, State of 
Virginia Congress of Parents 

AND Teacher? 
Virginia State Bar Association 
Virginia State Department of 

Education 
Voice of Ameriq, Depaptment 

of .State 
VoLTA Speech Association for 

the Deaf, iNtf. ' ; " 




Walled Lake (Michigan) Pub- ' 
Lie Schools ^ 

Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion 

Washington and Lee High 

School (Virginw) ^ 
Washington Post 
Wayne County (North Caro- 

■•'na) Board of Education 
WestVirgini/^Stateof 
West Virginia'State Colliige 
Western High School, District 
OF Columbia ' 

Wilmington (Delaware), City 
of . • . 

Wilmington (Delaware). Public 
Schools 

Wilmington (North Carolina), 
City of 

Wilmington (North Qrolina) 

Presbyterian Church 
Wilson Teachers College 
WiNFiELD (Kansas) Public 

Schools 
Wisconsin Bar Assoqation 
Women's International League 

FOR Peace and Freedom 
WooDRow Wilson High School, 

District of Columbia . 
World Republic ' 
Young Adult Counql of Balti- 
more . 

Young America Magazines 

Young Catholic Messenger 

Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion OF the United States of 
America, National Council 

Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, Youth and Government 
Program 

Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation, District of Columbia 

Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 
National Board 

Youth Argosy 

Youth House 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE 
OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH EDUCATION 

John W. Davis, ckairmn, president, West Virginia Slate College 
MoZELLB Causey, vice chmmn, teacher, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Jennie L Davis, teacher, Gncinnati, Ohio 
A. C. Flora, chairman, NEA Board of Trustees 
John Guy Fowlkes, Jean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin 
_ WiLURD I GivBNS, executive secretary, N£A ' ' , 

Harold Curtis Hand, professor of education, University of Illinois 
Winona Montgomery, teacher. Phoenix, Arizona 
CbRMA MowREY, presidcnt,''NEA 

Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of schools. Battle Creek, Michigan 

Richard B. Kennan, executive secrelary 

Cyrus C. Ferry, legal counsel - 

ViRGiNU Kinnaod, associaie s^retary 

LuDLE Ellison, assistant secretary 

Robert A. Skaifb, field secretary 



AMONG THOSE WHO HELPED 
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COMMITTEE 



Jessie £. Adams 
S. A. Andrbtta 
Mrs. Deforest Anthony 
Hubert G^Barbour 
Murray Etrnw 
Jambs V* Bennbh 
Bernicb Berks 
Elcabbth L Boyd 
Leo W. BoYBi 
Hazel M. Brabson . 
Patricia Brakbr 
Helen P. Campbell 
Harriet M. Chasb 
W. L Christian 
John F. Clark- 
ELizABErii Cook 
Charles L Cooper 
Laura Coopersmith 
Jessb S. Cowdrick 
Blanche t Crippbn 
Marjorib da Costa 
Hazel Davis 
Joseph J. Davis ' 

HCDONAIDSON 

VbtaV. Donock 
Sadib J. Doylb 
William E. Embreb 
Mildred E. Fanebust 
R.C Fields, Jr. ^ 
Edgar M. Ford 
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Kenneth B. Fryb 
Francs E. Guy 
' Mary V. Healy 
John C Hill 
Fern D. Hicks 
Alys J. Hopwood 
Mary Elizabeth Jameson 
Constance F. Jones 
Archibald G. Keegin 
Barbara Kelley 
Rose N. Kelly 
Frederick C. Kilguss 
Virginia KiNNAiRD 
NoRvAL V. Lewis 
Ruth Madoiue ..^ v 
Martha Mangin 
Paul Masjman 
Mary Josephine Matecki 
Fern J, McCaslin 
Georob a. McQulby 
Leroy C McCAULEr 
Mahhev a. McKavitt 
Jean T. Meadb 
ReginaCMeany 
Marie A. Michels 
Elinor L. Miner 
Mary R. Minnick 
William H. Monagan 
George C. Moreiand 



Sue Moreund 
Dorothy June Morford 
May Myers 
Norman J. Nelson 
Charles Nichols 
Kathleen O'Sullivan 
Charles B. Parker 
Sibyl Parks 
Charles Peacock 
Bobbie S» Pridgen 
Suzanne Reed 
Virginia Heynolds 
Ian H.Ross 
Dorothy J. Salmon 
Dean L Schedlrr 
Elsie Shannon 
Mary Wright Silvey 
Amelia L. Sivley 
M. Frances Smith 
Jacqueline Sonderb^' 
Elizabeth Stiles 
Elizabeth A. Thomas 
Georgette M. Tumas 
Mary Catherine Welch 
Mary E. Wibel 
Milton Wilkins 
Eileen M. Willey 
Phillis Willingham 
RoyK. Wilson 
Evelyn C. Young 



Justin Miller, difirmnf chairman of the board and general counsri. National 

Association of RTadio and Television Broadcasters 
Florence E. Allen, judge, United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
Mm N. Anderson, special assistant to the attorney general, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice 

Wiluam R, Arnold, bishop. Brigadier General, U. S. Army, retired 
Emma Mab Brotze, principal, Marshall Junior High School, Marshall, Texas 
Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, past-president, General Federation of Women's Clubs 
Theron Lamar Caudle, assistant attorney general, United Stales Department of 
Justice 

Leo M. Cadison, assistant director. Public Information, United States Department of 
Justice 

Henry P. Chandler, director, Administrative Office of the United Slates Courts 

Tom C. Clark, associate justice, Supreme Court of the United Slates 

Erle Cocke, Jr., national commander. The American Legion 

LauRentinb B.XIollins, director, Department' of School-Community Relations, Board 

of Education, Detroit, Michigan 
Joanna Z Connell, assistant director, Department of Practice and'Training, Bostoo 

Public Schools | 
John C. Cooper, chairman. Committee on American Gtizeoship, American M 

Association I 
Stanley E. Dimond, professor of education. University of Michigan 
LuciLBEy,*S0N, assistant secretary, NEA Commission for the Defense of Deinocriqf 

ti^h Education , . ' 
Evan E. Evans, supcrinleidpnt of schools, WInfield, Kansas 
Phillip Forman, judge, United Sutes District Court, District of Ncv Jersey 
William Green, preside:^, American Fed^on of Labor . 
Frederick Brown HARRis,^chaplain, United States Senate . ' 

Earlb T, Hawkins, president. State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
Frederick G. Hochwait, director, Commission on; American Gtizcnship, Cilijolic 

University of America i 
Carl B. Hyatt, director. Attorney General's Gditoship Progctm , 
Charles S. Johnson, president, Fisk University • 
Richard B. Kbnnan, executive secretary, NEA Conunission for the Defense of 

Democracy through Education ' i . \ 
Sidney G. Kusworm, chairman. National Americanism Commission, B'rui D'rith 
Argyle R. Maocby, commissioner. Immigration and Naturalization Senice 
Watson B. Miller, spedal representative to the national commander. The Amcricio 
\ lesion 

Gborgb Maurice Morris, speaker. House of Deputies, Intcwational Bar Associaiioa 
Clyde E. Murray, executive director, Manhattanville Neighborhood Center, New 

YorkGty ' . 

Philip Murray, presidenti Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Angelo PatR!, author and lecturer • , . • ' ^ ' 
Mrs. Robert P. PaTtbrson, joint organizer. Junior Anny^Navy Guild 
Orib L Philups, judge, United States Grcuit Court of Appeals 
Dan Pylb, judge, St Joseph Court, South Bend, Indiana 
William F. Russbil, president, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ruth Shipley, chief. Passport Division, United Slates Department of Stale 
Willis Smith, pasl-president, Amcrican'Baj Association ' ^ 

Gborgb Triedman, chief, Gvil Rights Section. United States Department of JwlKf - 
Robert F. Williams, secretary, Virginia Education Association ^ , 
L Paul Wininiss, general counsel, Imnnigralion and Naturalization Service 
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